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MRS. SIDGWICK’S REPORT ON THE 
PIPER TRANCE.* 


By James H. Hystop. 


We have at last the long projected and expected report by 
Mrs. Sidgwick on the residue of the records left by Dr. Hodgson 
at his death and connected with the work of Mrs. Piper. This 
report does not deal with the phenomena as a whole, but limits 
itself to the “ psychology of Mrs. Piper’s trance” and excludes 


*The present paper, minus certain additions since its return, was sent 
to the English Society for publication that it might reach the members 
of that body. But the Council deemed it too long for their use and re- 
turned it with the offer to publish a twenty page article in its stead. But the 
author declined that offer because he could only express general opinions 
without facts to support them, and he regards it a waste of ink and paper 
to print his mere opinions on this subject, or those of any one else, with- 
out the facts necessary to make the meaning clear. The subject is too 
large and complicated to treat in twenty pages, especially as Mrs. Sidgwick 
thought it advisable to devote 645 pages to it. The present article has 
been lengthened somewhat and were the author publishing it in the Pro- 
ceedings it would be made much longer by elaborate quotations from the 


original records. Proc. S. P. R. [Eng.], Part XXXVI, Vol. XV, and Part 
LXXI, Vol. XXVIII. 
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the evidential phenomena from consideration. It is not a study 
of Mrs. Piper’s work as a whole, but of only a part of it and 
that part which is confined to a theory of the non-evidential 
aspects of the trance. The report is, in fact, a continuation and 
elaboration of the views which Mrs. Sidgwick advanced in re- 
view and criticism of the position taken in Dr. Hodgson’s second 
report on the phenomena of Mrs. Piper’s trance. A consider- 
ation of this later report will have to take the earlier into account. 
Mrs. Sidgwick had a much larger mass of material upon which 
to draw in the present paper, having all the accessible data at her 
command. ‘The disappearance of Mrs. Piper’s trance completed 
her work and we have a case from which no further important 
phenomena can be ‘expected, and hence a situation in which a 
report on the case as a whole is quite in place. 


Mrs. Sidgwick’s report is for the sake of presenting and de- 
fending a theory of Mrs. Piper’s trance without taking adequate 
account of its relation to the supernormal. To effect her pur- 
pose she has collated apparently all the relevant data in the 
records and then publishes as an Appendix some of the records 
more or less in detail. I wish to undertake here a review of the 
report, a review that shall be part criticism, part endorsement 
and part a constructive theory of the Piper phenomena. The 
construction is designed not as a substitute for that of Mrs. 
Sidgwick, for it is not that as a whole, but as a means of evading 
the difficulties, misunderstandings, and objections that attach to 


the theory of Mrs. Sidgwick, at least as she states and illus- 
trates it. 


It will be desirable to review the earlier paper of Mrs. 
Sidgwick in this connection as a necessary step in the discussion 
of the present one, which is but an enlarged account of the facts 
on which she bases her explanation of the trance. In his second 
report on the Piper phenomena, Dr. Hodgson had formed a 
definite theory of the process by which communications come 
from the dead. His conception of the process was not an im- 
portant or necessary part of his view that communication was a 
fact. This latter he based upon the character of the evidence 
and not on an explanation of the way it was effected. He was 
endeavoring in his theory of the process to indicate a physi- 
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ological as distinct from a psychological explanation of some of 
the difficulties involved in the fact of communication. He in- 
terpreted the trance more or less in accordance with the state- 
ments of the controls that Mrs. Piper’s spirit was removed from 
the body and that the discarnate communicator used the physical 
organism of Mrs. Piper as a medium of communication, more or 
less after the analogy of our normal control of the body when 
occupying it. Hence he practically outlined a theory of pos- 
session, though he did not use that term to define his view. 
He was well aware of the associations attaching to the idea of 
obsession and, without emphasizing the term “ possession ”’, 
spoke more often of the control of the organism of Mrs. Piper, 
directly, than of telepathic transmission to her consciousness or 
subconsciousness. All this will be more fully discussed presently. 
I must first indicate the reason for reviewing the Hodgson report. 

I knew Dr. Hodgson’s point of view not only from his report, 
but from many conversations and discussions with him. Very 
soon after my sittings with Mrs. Piper, and in connection with 
my investigations of Mrs. Smead, I found that I differed, or at 
least apparently differed, from Dr: Hodgson on one point. This 
was regarding the place of subconsciousness in mediumship. 
Yet I regarded the difference more as one of emphasis than of 
fact. Dr. Hodgson’s report and his manner of discussing the 
Piper phenomena seemed to make less account of the function 
of the subliminal than appeared to be necessary, though I knew 
well enough that he recognized its influence in all the data. He 
presented the view that Mrs. Piper’s physical organism was the 
chief thing to reckon with, and unless one kept in mind that he 
regarded the subconscious as in some way related to the phe- 
nomena, one would go away from the reading of his work with 
the impression that he did not take it sufficiently into account. 
But the early work of Mrs. Smead convinced me that the subcon- 
scious, so far from being a thing which we had to eliminate in 
spiritistic phenomena, was the necessary medium or instrument 
for all our work, though its influence had to be reduced to a 
minimum in order to make the evidence more impressive. I river 
got into any discussion with Dr. Hodgson on this point, because 
he died at the time I was making this idea clear to myself. But 
I knew that it was his intention to reply to the earlier paper of 
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Mrs. Sidgwick. I had indeed called his attention to one defect 
of the record which made it impossible for general readers to 
discover a proper reply to Professor Newbold’s illustrations; 
namely, the omission of a statement which I happened to see in 
the original record not published. Only a part of it had been 
used, the important incident suggesting an explanation of the 
phenomena which someone had used against Dr. Hodgson’s 
claim. The statement was in the record about Sir Walter Scott’s 
real or alleged communications. We may have occasion to refer 
to it again. 

It is interesting to remark that Dr. Hodgson, very soon after 
his death, and purporting to communicate through Mrs. Piper 
when I was present, referred to Mrs. Sidgwick and spoke of his 
intention before death to reply to her (Proceedings, Am. S. P. R., 
Vol. IV, p. 625.) Ata later sitting he asked me to make a reply 
and I see, by recurring to the records, that I promised to do so 
(loc. cit. p. 671). I had totally forgotten any such promise,— 
which was probably made, as usual, to encourage better results,— 
until I discovered the fact in looking up references for this dis- 
cussion. Hence Mrs. Sidgwick must not be too severe upon me 
if I undertake now to carry out that promise to save myself the 
dangers of “ Karma”. Of course we cannot be sure that the 
allusions mentioned are evidential. It is possible that Dr. 
Hodgson, before his death, had talked to Mrs. Piper about his 
intended reply to Mrs. Sidgwick, and I cannot refer to the com- 
munication here as having any important evidential weight. I 
very much doubt that he did mention it to Mrs. Piper, because 
I know how reticent he usually was about his work in her 
presence. But nevertheless it is possible that he did so, and I 
must concede this fact and not lay any stress on the reference 
as evidence, though its relevance to me would have to be guessed 
by Mrs. Piper, if we attach no importance to the coincidence. 

The issue between Dr. Hodgson and Mrs. Sidgwick is not the 
existence of spirits, for Mrs. Sidgwick concedes this, at least for 
the sake of argument in this earlier discussion, and more defi- 
nitély in a later discussion of the problem. But Mrs. Sidgwick 
disputes the secondary hypothesis, which Dr. Hodgson advocated 
in an attempt to explain the mistakes and confusion of the mes- 
sages. She also has more faith in the telepathic process for 
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explaining the acquisition of the supernormal information in- 
volved than Dr. Hodgson had, though he had previously com- 
mitted himself to an extension of that doctrine which would make 
it difficult for him to eliminate it. But in this second report 
of his, he felt that he had reached a more comprehensive view 
of the mistakes and confusions than telepathy could render in- 
telligible: namely, that the communicator was in a dream-like 
state in his contact with the organism of the medium. To this 
question Mrs. Sidgwick does not address herself at all, in either 
her first review or the recent report. She attacks the purely 
secondary consideration of direct communication as if it were the 
primary matter, though she concedes that the problem of the 
existence of spirits is an evidential one and distinctly separate 
from a theory of the process of communication. Nearly the 
whole of Dr. Hodgson’s report is occupied with the considera- 
tion of evidence for the existence of spirits, and unless you 
manage a review of it rightly, the reader will suppose you are 
attacking the existence of spirits when you are only discussing 
an hypothesis that proceeds upon the supposition that they exist. 
This is the feeling which most readers will get in reading both 
the earlier review and the recent report. 

In stating her case, Mrs. Sidgwick does not clearly indicate 
the issue. She says (earlier review, Proceedings S. P. R., Vol. 
XV, p. 18): “ Granting that knowledge is in some way derived 
from those who are dead, we have still no sufficient reason to 
think that the intelligence actually communicating by voice or 
writing with the sitter is any other than Mrs. Piper herself”. 

There is a good deal of misconception in this statement or 
incident to it. It assumes that Mrs. Piper is intelligently com- 
municating, even though she receives messages from the dead. 
This is simply begging the question regarding Dr. Hodgson’s 
view. So far as his theory is concerned he assumes, or thinks he 
has proved, that it is not Mrs. Piper’s “intelligence” at all that is 
concerned but that of the transcendental. On the terrestrial side 
he is reckoning, rightly or wrongly, as you please, with a “ ma- 
chine” as he defines it himself, accepting the terms of the con- 
trols as accurate, and though he admits that Mrs. Piper’s sub- 
conscious in some way is a factor in the phenomena, as was 
clearly shown in his first report, by the evidence for her own use 
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of language in the results. He always spoke of these as rep- 
resenting the “habits of the organism”’ and not as due to the 
“intelligence” of Mrs. Piper. As Mrs. Sidgwick grants the 
existence of the trance, she has to eliminate all that we know of 
the “intelligence” of Mrs. Piper in any sense that makes that 
term useful in public discussion. We may have a mere auto- 
matic machine to work with, so far as we know, and we cannot 
assume without proof any such conception of the subliminal as 
Mr. Myers held and taught. As for myself I do not believe 
there are any such powers as Mr. Myers assumed, and I have 
never seen any evidence whatever for them. But members of 
the Society quote him as if the last word had been said on that, 
and as if we could use a wild hypothesis for explanation, an hy- 
pothesis that has never had any scientific evidence for itself. I 
think the preposterous statements made in Mrs. Piper’s trance 
ought to convince everyone that the subliminal is not much of 
an “intelligence”. We have to face the real views of Dr. 
Hodgson in such a matter and these were that it was an auto- 
matic “‘ machine” through which the messages came, and this, 
also, whatever you thought about the place of her “ intelligence ” 
in it. We have to disprove that by showing that no automatic 
process goes on. 

But concede all this as a minor and unimportant point. The 
confusing part of the statement by Mrs. Sidgwick is the simple 
unqualified term “ Mrs. Piper herself’’. In the present report 
she frequently refers to her in the same way and at times assumes 
and states that she may “ consciously ” impersonate, though she 
grants that she is in a trance, and is not a fraud. Now the term 
“Mrs. Piper” in all ordinary parlance denotes the total bodily 
and functional phenomena of a person by that name, and has no 
meaning whatever unless you denote the normal self by it. It 
does not imply any distinction of mind and body. This is the 
meaning that Mrs. Sidgwick’s statement would convey to most 
people and it would only give rise to an illusion on their part, 
and it would either be in contradiction with the view that is con- 
stantly implied by her other statements or put her in a position 
that forbids any rational account of the facts at all. If Mrs. 
Sidgwick means Mrs. Piper’s subconscious she should say so. 
But while I believe this is what she means—and the statement is 
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false if she does not—it should be definitely indicated. In phil- 
osophic parlance the term “ Mrs. Piper ” would stand for the ego, 
the subject and its normal functional phenomena of conscious- 
ness, more comprehensive in its import than the subconscious, 
and no reckoning would be made with the body in thinking and 
speaking of her personality. Then after taking this point of 
view the “ego” may be “split” up into the normal and the 
subliminal functions. But we should never speak of this in 
common parlance as “ Mrs. Piper’’. We should adopt the tech- 
nical terms that enable us to distinguish between the norma! 
‘intelligence ” and the subconscious of Mrs. Piper. Whether the 
latter is intelligent at all may be a subject of dispute. Some 
writers regard the subconscious as wholly a physiological phe- 
nomenon, and limit the intelligence, after Cartesian views, to the 
normal mind. It only introduces confusion into the problem 
to speak thus loosely of “‘ Mrs. Piper’s intelligence’. The trance 
eliminates “Mrs. Piper”, as she is known, from the problem, 
unless you assume that there is no difference between the normal 
and the trance state! 

Again Mrs. Sidgwick misstates the issue. She says: “ The 
fact with which we have to start, and which, prima facie, gives 
plausibility to the supposition that when Mrs. Piper is in trance the 
intelligence communicating through her is not her own—is that it 
invariably says it is someone else, etc.” (Proc. [Eng.] Vol. XV, 
p. 19.) Now I do not think we start with any such fact, much 
less is it the prima facie fact. The prima facie fact is the exist- 
ence of supernormal information, the existence of which is con- 
ceded by Mrs. Sidgwick, but is totally ignored in her theory of the 
case, both in the earlier review and in the present report. What 
Mrs. Sidgwick says on this point is truistic but not relevant. The 
primary issue is whether spirits actually do communicate, and 
Mrs. Sidgwick concedes this as possible and does not dispute it, 
but she ignores the fact in the construction of her theory. If you 
once grant this, you must keep it in the foreground of the theory. 
Moreover she seems not to see that, if her own theory is true, you 
cannot speak of “communicating intelligences” at all. She tries 
to explain the communications and the absurdities alike by refer- 
ence to Mrs. Piper’s intelligence. But in this problem ‘communi- 
cating intelligences” assumes something foreign to Mrs. Piper, or 
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it is inconsistent with what Mrs. Sidgwick grants; namely, the ex- 
istence of spirits. If we do not have to go beyond Mrs. Piper’s 
mind, we do not have to reckon with spirits at all, even in the 
supernormal, and of course when she tries the telepathic theory 
on the facts, she does not transcend Mrs. Piper as a selective 
agent, tho she does in content. What she should have done was 
to apply the telepathic hypothesis in detail as that does not involve 
any tertium quid in the problem and would enable one to dispose 
of all such expressions as “ communicating intelligences ”’. 

The recent report which is here under review does not differ 
from the earlier essay except in the quantity of material quoted 
in its behalf and hence we may resort to this for the further 
discussion of the issue, reverting to the earlier essay when neces- 
sary. 

It would be impossible to review the present report of Mrs. 
Sidgwick in detail without making two volumes as large or 
larger than her own, hence I shall have to proceed somewhat 
dogmatically by summarizing the impressions which parts of it 
make upon me or the reader. As in the earlier review, she con- 
cedes that outside intelligence has access to Mrs. Piper’s trance, 
though she does not distinguish in her statement between the 
living and the dead. She also states that her views have not 
changed substantially since 1899 in regard to the subject. But 
she takes no account of this concession in her attempt at an ex- 
planation of the trance-phenomena, as if they could be explained 
as well by ignoring the real facts as by not having them at all. 
This is certainly not a scientific procedure. It is isolating phe- 
nomena in a connected whole and offering a theory which has 
no meaning at all for the whole. This theory is that Mrs. Piper 
is in a “dream” state in her trance, and, in addition to this, 
that the personalities purporting to communicate through her are 
merely products of different ‘centres of consciousness”. To 
prove this hypothesis Mrs. Sidgwick quotes the records of Mrs. 
Piper’s trance phenomena. As she has thrown the supernormal 
facts out of the problem, she confines her quotations to the non- 
evidential statements, representing the theory which the 
controls themselves have of the phenomena. In this procedure 
Mrs. Sidgwick relies on the most absurd statements for her 
illustrations, and but for the detailed record at the end one would 
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not suppose that there was anything else to reckon with in the 
discussion. But there we find data that may easily alter the 
judgment that would be based on the most absurd incidents. In 
her earlier essay Mrs. Sidgwick quotes incidents in the same 
way and makes no allowance for the actual theory of Dr. 
Hodgson for their fragmentary character. There is no doubt 
that most minds take offense at the absurd things in the records, 
as they suppose that they are called upon to suppose them re- 
presentatively spiritistic. But this is an inexcusable illusion for 
one who lays any claim to intelligence on the subject, especially 
if he assumes that Dr. Hodgson conceived them as unmodified 
communications from the spiritual world. He certainly did 
nothing of the kind, and no criticism of him can make any head- 
way that does not assume his specific attempt to explain the con- 
fusions and mistakes in the process. This Mrs. Sidgwick does 
not attempt. She starts on the assumption that absurdities are 
evidence that spirits are not communicating. All the way 
through, both her argument and her quotation of facts take this 
for granted. I must wholly deny the assumption. There is not 
a particle of reason about it. The lay mind generally makes it, 
but we are not conducting a scientific investigation on the as- 
sumptions of the lay mind. We are dealing with the compli- 
cated hypothesis of Dr. Hodgson, and that hypothesis never for 
one moment supposed that preposterous statements were evidence 
of anything. They might require explanation, but they are not 
evidence even of subconscious action on the part of Mrs. Piper. 
But Mrs. Sidgwick seems to suppose that absurd statements 
cannot come from spirits. I do not see why. For all that we 
know spirits may be demented and likely to be more absurd than 
the living. I believe that there is evidence enough that this is 
not the fact, at least not always or generally so, but there is 
nothing in the individual statements of “ communicators” to 
prove that they would be free from preposterous communications. 
We have analogies enough in normal life of disturbance to con- 
sciousness by anything that affects the normal rapport of the 
mind with the body. Dreams and deliria are the best illustra- 
tions of it. And perhaps hallucinations are also good ones. 
Nonsense is the consequence of this disturbance, it matters not 
what the normal intelligence of the subject may be. The fact 
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that such a person in an abnormal state utters nonsense is not 
disproof of foreign influence. It is a problem of deranged 
rapport, stimulus and disturbed reaction, especially if the condi- 
tion be regarded as in any respect automatic. 

Mrs. Sidgwick’s assumption would carry with it the impli- 
cation that, if the utterances of the trance personalities were 
true and rational they would be evidence of spirits. But surely 
Mrs. Sidgwick would at once perceive the error of this, and, 
with it, the implication that absurd statements are not evidence 
that spirits did not make them. Moreover, it is also not evi- 
dence that Mrs. Piper’s subconscious is responsible for them. 
This source may be the true one, but the preposterousness of the 
statements is not evidence of it. Very different characteristics 
must be found to indicate that, and these characteristics are their 
identity with her normal experience or their identity with the 
phenomena of dream life. Mrs. Sidgwick does not attempt to 
give any evidence that the absurd statements represent ideas of 
Mrs. Piper’s normal experience, nor does she make any attempt 
to compare them systematically with the phenomena of dreams 
to find there the analogies and characteristics which would sug- 
gest their extension to Mrs. Piper’s trance. This is the thing to 
be done. It is not enough to quote preposterous statements. 
They can just as well come from spirits as from living people, 
and this too on the hypothesis that the spirits are very lofty and 
intelligent beings: for Dr. Hodgson made it a fundamental part 
of his theory that the communicators were not in a normal con- 
dition when communicating. He may not have been correct 
about this, but the hypothesis has to be treated for what it is. 

This criticism, I think, invalidates nearly all that Mrs. Sidg- 
wick quotes in the volume. The quotations have no evidential 
value for the conclusion she wishes to support. The absurdities 
require to be explained, but you cannot get that explanation by 
quoting the nonsense in the communications. You must seek it 
in the established facts of normal and abnormal psychology, and 
Mrs. Sidgwick either does not do this at all or she takes for 
granted what it would require numerous illustrations outside the 
Piper case to prove. I shall have more to say on this point in 
considering the fundamental feature of Mrs. Sidgwick’s theory. 
Dr. Hodgson had reckoned with the subconscious of Mrs. 
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Piper and also with the idea that the controls might be regarded 
as various secondary personalities developed in that subconscious. 
In fact, he stated Mrs. Sidgwick’s theory quite as clearly as did 
Mrs. Sidgwick (Proceedings, S. P. R. Vol. XIII, pp. 359-370), 
and then proceeded to displace it by his own. Mrs. Sidgwick 
says nothing about this position, but discusses it as if it were 
not Dr. Hodgson’s. ‘This theory was that we might account for 
the various personalities in the Piper case by the hypothesis of 
telepathy for the acquisition of the facts, and impersonating or 
masquerading of the subconscious for their alleged reality. But 
Mrs. Sidgwick dismisses secondary personality to account for 
the controls and substitutes that of various “centres of con- 
sciousness’ for an explanation. She thinks that the fact that 
the personalities are not permanent associates of Mrs. Piper’s 
normal life indicates that they cannot be treated as secondary. 
This I regard as so much in favor of the spiritistic theory, not 
as evidence of it, but as just what would occur on the spiritistic 
theory. Moreover, I do not think that secondary personality 
need be a constant and permanent accompaniment of the normal 
life. In the cases studied and cured this is not the fact. In 
the Ansel Bourne and the Sally Beauchamp cases this was not 
true, nor was it true in the Brewin case. If you wish to maintain 
that secondary personality once present is always present, you beg 
the question, because we have no evidence for its existence except 
when it manifests, and if it does not manifest we may safely 
dismiss the hypothesis of its existence, just as Mrs. Sidgwick 
dismisses the reality of the Imperator group and other controls 
because they do not always appear associated with Mrs. Piper. 
She has no ground for either supposition. She assumes that 
secondary personality does not exhibit this phenomenon. Dr. 
Morton Prince in his discussion distinctly affirms the contrary of 
secondary personality. He affirms of it just what Mrs. Sidgwick 
affirms of the Imperator group. (Cf. The Dissociation of a 
Personality: second edition, p. 42). I think if Mrs. Sidgwick 
had studied actual cases of secondary personality, she would have 
understood the terminology and the facts much better, or even 
if she had carefully studied the records of the other cases she 
would have found a better way of understanding and explaining 
the Piper phenomena. But she systematically limits her analysis 
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and explanations to the phenomena of Mrs. Piper; and even in 
the phenomena of Mrs. Piper, she disregards all the supernormal 
and tries to form a theory of her trance and its psychology 
without considering the most important things necessary to a 
rational theory of it. This we shall see a little later when we 
come to a reconstructive view of the case. 

Now instead of finding analogies and explanations in the 
phenomena of secondary personality, Mrs. Sidgwick substitutes 
“centres of consciousness ”’, thinking perhaps that she has given 
a new explanation or theory of the phenomena. But I shall take 
a very radical position regarding this procedure. I shall deny 
the existence of any such things as “ centres of consciousness ” 
and that there is one iota of evidence for them. There is no use 
to say that they are hypothetical. For inventing hypotheses is 
not legitimate in science. We may extend or connect the known 
with the unknown, to explain the latter, but we cannot invent 
hypotheses which turn out on examination only to be description 
and not causal explanations at all. Mrs. Sidgwick has simply 
substituted psychological terms for physiological ones and meant 
to denote a different thing, and assumes that they are different 
and explanatory, when they are not properly descriptive in any 
known terms that may be regarded as explanatory at all. We 
are so accustomed to speaking of brain-centres as explanatory 
that we do not feel a shock at the terms “ centres of conscious- 
ness”. The materialistic theory has so closely associated brain 
and mind, that we may think of “ centres of consciousness ’’ as 
an equivalent of brain-centres functioning in terms of conscious- 
ness. These facts disguise or conceal from us the real facts of 
the case. We can perceive this if we attempt to substitute 
“points of consciousness’ for centres of it, the two necessarily 
having the same meaning, if we exclude the idea of brain-centres 
from the expression. But we readily perceive the absurdity of 


“points of consciousness”. Indeed we have the same right to 
speak of “points”, “lines”, “corners”, “angles’’, “areas’’, 
“cubes”, “squares”, “blocks”, of consciousness as “centres” 


of it. But we should regard all of these absurd, though not 
absurd as applied to parts of the brain. Even “ brain-centres ” 
are not definitely conceived as points, but as “areas’’ of some 
definite or indefinite amount. Geometrical analogies here are 
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totally out of the question, unless we mean to adopt the physio- 
logical point of view and thus that of materialism. To that I 
have no objection for it is intelligible. But appeals to “ centres 
of consciousness ’’, unless they are merely subterfuges for ma- 
terialism, are wholly without meaning. A psychologist would 
never speak of them except as a synonym for brain-centres. 
Hence in discarding secondary personality, which is a good 
psychological conception, and the conceptions of physiology which 
most men employ in this connection, Mrs. Sidgwick has only 
confused the problem. You feel no shock in the language be- 
cause the terms are so closely related to analogous ideas in physi- 
ology where special and geometrical notions are legitimate. But 
they are wholly illegitimate in psychology, unless merely des- 
criptive and metaphorical, and not explanatory. In psychology 
we deal with the functional for explanation and not the geo- 
metrical or material, unless we mean frankly to avow the mater- 
ialistic point of view and methods of explanation. Mrs. Sidg- 
wick does not venture to adopt that position. It is evident, there- 
fore, why I wholly dispute the existence of “ centres of conscious- 
ness”. They are not only not intelligible conceptions, but they 
are inventions pure and simple, and no more explanatory than 
Odylic force. One of the interesting features of the whole 
history of this problem has been the futile policy of sceptics in 
their opposition to psychic phenomena or anything unusual. They 
started with Mesmer to ridicule his claims by referring to im- 
agination. They could throw dust in the eyes of the public by 
this appeal, an appeal wholly unjustified by the phenomena. 
When Braid proved that hypnosis and its cures were not due to 
the imagination, they turned suddenly round and adopted “ sug- 
gestion’ with him, a term that is, in fact, no more intelligible 
as an explanation than imagination was. But it will just as well 
throw dust in our eyes. No one knows what it means except as 
a name for a group of facts apparently connected in some causal 
manner. But what that cause is no one knows. In the last 
century the antithesis between the two schools was between Mes- 
merism and Spiritualism, and then it changed to “ suggestion ” 
and spjrits. But as soon as we were forced' to admit that 
“suggestion” would not explain thought-transference, we 
adopted the mysterious term “ telepathy” and ring the changes 
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on that quite as confidently as we ever did on imagination and 
“ suggestion”. We do not know what it means, but we essay 
to explain things by it. But now that this “hypothesis” is 
proving shaky, we are to have “ centres of consciousness ”’ take its 
place, to escape rational ideas with perplexities associated with 
them. You cannot refute appeals to imagination, “suggestion ” 
telepathy and “centres of consciousness’ because you can no 
more understand what they mean than the poor old woman in 
Billingsgate who could not refute Dr. Johnson for calling her 
an isosceles triangle. We get enamoured of them because they 
are like “ that beautiful word Mesopotamia ”’ in the sermon. 

It is the novelty of the phrase and the connection in which it 
is used that gives it the importance of an explanation. There is 
no use to say that it names a fact merely. This it does not do 
in any proper sense of the term as applied. But conceding that 
it did, it is facts which we have to use for explanation, and 
the use of the phrase “ centre of consciousness ” as an alternative 
to other explanations or in a manner which suggests such alter- 
native explanation gives it an explanatory meaning in antithesis 
to some other view; namely, the one which Mrs. Sidgwick is 
supposedly controverting, the theory of Dr. Hodgson. The ex- 
pression is first used in the Preface where the alternative views 
are indicated. But it is used elsewhere in the Report and de- 
veloped in various ways without the employment of these terms. 
It does not seem to have been used in the review of Dr. Hodgson’s 
Report, and hence it has some importance in discussing the prob- 
lem. The idea is sometimes expressed as a “ phase” of Mrs. 
Piper’s consciousness as well as a “centre” of it. But how- 
ever this may be it gets its whole import from the connection 
in which it is employed. Mrs. Sidgwick is controverting the 
“possession ’”’ theory of Dr. Hodgson. He maintained that it 
was the spirit using the organism of Mrs. Piper. Mrs. Sidgwick, 
assuming that telepathy, whether from the living or the dead, 
is the process involved, thinks that it is “a phase or center of 
consciousness of Mrs. Piper herself ”’ that is speaking or writing. 
This makes it explanatory and not merely descriptive of the 
facts. If you are merely describing the facts you have no an- 
tithesis to the “ possession ”’ theory of explanation. 

Now the whole question which we have to answer is: 
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“ Whence do the phenomena of Mrs. Piper issue?” This di- 
vides itself into three questions. (1) Do the “ communications ”’ 
come solely from spirits? (2) Do they come solely from “a 
phase or centre of consciousness of Mrs. Piper herself?” (3) 
Do they come from both sources at the same time and thus repre- 
sent an interfusion of two minds? That is, do they issue from A, 
or from B, or from both A and B? If from A only, you have 
nothing but spirits and “ possession”. If from B, you have 
nothing but subconscious impersonation based on normal knowl- 
edge. If from both A and B you have supernormal knowledge 
interfused with the subconscious action of Mrs. Piper’s trance, 
and you have constantly to keep this compound nature of the facts 
before you in your explanation of the trance or of anything else. 

There are two ways in which the phrase of “ centre of con- 
sciousness’’ can be used. First it may denote Mrs. Piper, 
whether conscious or subconscious or both, as the centre, or 
or point of issue, for the phenomena and so distinct from an ex- 
ternal source, say spirits or living people. Or secondly it may 
denote a centre in Mrs. Piper’s consciousness, thus using geo- 
metrical conceptions in defining the terms. That Mrs. Sidgwick 
intends the latter meaning is evident in her making the phrase 
synonymous with “phase of Mrs. Piper’s consciousness.” The 
first meaning makes the reference to Mrs. Piper merely appos- 
itive and so explanatory of which “centre” she has in mind. 
To that meaning of the term I should not seriously object, be- 
cause it has a well defined and a universally accepted import. 
It is the second meaning to which I object as a totally unproved 
and indeterminate conception. If you mean that the “ communi- 
cations” issue from Mrs. Piper as a “ centre of consciousness ” 
we have a clear antithesis to spirits, tho we may finally combine 
the two sources in phenomena of interfusion. On the other 
hand, if you mean that the “communications’’ issue from a centre 
in Mrs. Piper’s consciousness, you are conceiving that conscious- 
ness as a wide and comprehensive group of personalities which 
may have no antithesis to spirits at all, and in fact all but one 
of them might be absolutely identical with spirits, just as Dr. 
Hodgson contended when explaining his attitude toward a 
“larger consciousness.” The illusion in the expression is caused 
by its appropriation of both meanings at once, one of them 
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antithetic to the idea of spirits and the other concealing its 
possible identity with them. 

I may be told that this is making too much out of a small 
point. But I insist that it is fundamental to the issue which 
Mrs. Sidgwick is discussing, and that is the nature of Mrs. 
Piper’s trance. That is a condition which eliminates her normal 
consciousness from the game, and yet Mrs. Sidgwick plays fast 
and loose with her terms in that issue. A “ centre of Mrs. Piper’s 
consciousness ”’ must either make her normal life the large field 
of which the part Mrs. Sidgwick calls its “centre” is only a 
part, or the term “ consciousness” is used to comprehend both 
the normal, the subliminal and the supernormal states, a proce- 
dure which allows her to play any game she pleases with the case, 
and readers who see clearly that she is antagonizing something, 
apparently the spiritistic hypothesis, cannot make out anything 
clearly except that Mrs. Piper is doing the things which may be 
in some way connected with spirits. If Mrs. Sidgwick had 
maintained that it was Mrs. Piper’s subconscious that was con- 
cerned, her position would have been less vulnerable, but only 
because that is mainly a negative conception. “‘ Consciousness ”’ 
is Our positive conception and the “ subconscious” is negative 
because we do not have direct access to its field and because 
authorities are divided upon the question whether it is a physi- 
ological or a psychological process, and if psychological, whether 
it is introspective and rational or unconscious and automatic. Dr. 
Hodgson in his theory of “possession” would never have ob- 
jected to the assumption that the subconscious included the auto- 
matic mechanism which was the vehicle for the more direct 
communications. It was that automatic machinery, whether you 
made it physiological or psychological, that he wished to employ 
for the explanation of the peculiar elimination of Mrs. Piper's 
normal memories and at least most of her subliminal memories in 
the process of communication. But to employ the term con- 
sciousness for this vehicle or medium and especially to describe 
it as a centre is to depart from the accepted ideas of psychology 
and to devise new terms that only make confusion worse con- 
founded. Readers will understand that all the natural implica- 
tions of that term are to be admitted, when in fact they are ex- 
cluded by the very idea of the trance, unless you employ the term 
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to include trances and that will be so wide and elastic as to admit 
the very possibilities of ‘“‘ possession’? which Mrs. Sidgwick 1s 
contesting. Normal consciousness would exclude this, but the 
thing she is talking about does not exclude it. The advantage of 
referring to the subconscious, instead of “a centre conscious- 
ness of Mrs. Piper ”’ is that it leaves open the question whether the 
process is automatic or teleological and whether it is physiological 
or psychological, and the nature of “ possession’? would be de- 
termined by the decision between these alternatives and not be- 
tween telepathy and “ possession.”’ 

The last remarks bring up Mrs. Sidgwick’s appeal to telep- 
athy to explain the appearance of certain personalities in the 
controls, and her general use of that term. She specifically de- 
fines it in its most comprehensive sense, namely as denoting (1) 
possible communication between the living, (2) possible com- 
munication between the dead and the living independently of the 
recognized channels of sense, and (3) possible communication 
between the dead. But she apparently forgets or ignores the fact 
that for the public the term has become one to denote only 
thought-transference between the living and a theory to explain 
away phenomena that look spiritistic. Now you cannot adopt 
Mrs. Sidgwick’s more comprehensive view without absolutely 
eliminating the antithesis between telepathy and spiritistic con- 
nections. The term can no longer be used to explain away 
phenomena. It always remains possible to explain the same facts 
by spirits, and your evidential standard for telepathy is destroyed. 
Apparently Mrs. Sidgwick does not see this fact. I agree that 
this broader use should be permitted, but not because I feel that 
there is any necessity for supposing that it must represent the 
process of communication with spirits or their intercommunica- 
tion with each other, as Mrs. Sidgwick maintains. They may 
not use this process at all either in communicating with us or 
with each other. It is merely possible. The assumption that 
they must do so comes from the influence of Cartesian ideas 
about mind and matter which may not be true at all. Indeed the 
monistic tendencies of the present age totally repudiate Cartesian 
dualism. 

But in admitting that we may legitimately extend the meaning 
of the term telepathy, I do not intend to concede either that we 
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know anything about it as a process, whether direct or indirect, 
or that it is in any respect an explanatory conception. Much less 
do I concede that there is any evidence for that form of it as- 
sumed by Mrs. Sidgwick and her colleagues. I make bold to 
say that there is not one iota of scientific evidence for the telep- 
athy of these critics. There is not.a fact on record in the 
Society’s Proceedings or anywhere else, so far as I know, to 
support any such conception of telepathy as the critics of the 
spiritistic theory assume. We have evidence for a set of facts 
but not for any process. We have evidence for mental coinci- 
dences excluding chance coincidence and normal sense percep- 
tion, but not for any process whatever such as is assumed to 
eliminate the evidence for spirits. Moreover we have not the 
slightest evidence to prove that the process is a direct one be- 
tween the living, and that must be proved before we can use the 
term to eliminate the intervention of spirits. Further than this. 
we have not the slightest evidence for its selective character, and 
that feature of it must be proved before we can use it as a rival 
idea to spirits. It is merely a respectable term like imagination, 
“ suggestion’’, the popular “psychic force”, “centre of con- 
sciousness’, and explains nothing, but only postpones the day of 
judgment. It is a useful term for limiting evidence, but it does 
not limit explanation, until we know what the process is, and 
about that we have no knowledge whatever. The consequence 
is that Mrs. Sidgwick has not the slightest reason for applying 
the “ hypothesis ” to explain anything, much less such phenomena 
as are exhibited in the case of Mrs. Piper and others. We may 
have perplexities enough as is clearly shown in the absurdities 
of the trance, but they are not such as justify the application of 
telepathy to the supernormal in it. That is only a term that 
throws dust in our eyes. 

' All of these misconceptions of the problem grow out of the 
illusion of most people that the absurd things would not be 
caused by spirits and that we must adopt a theory that will 
exempt spirits from ridicule. We are under no obligations 
whatever to discard or discount the use of a spiritistic theory in 
science. When we are dealing with the sceptic for purposes of 
his conversion we are bound by logical rules to ignore spirits and 
to concede ad hominem what we do not concede ad rem at all. 
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It is the necessities of argument, not of science, that justify talk 
about telepathy as a rival idea for spirits, though not as a rival 
explanation but as a limitation on the evidence. Even in your 
telepathy, triviality and absurdity are quite as natural as in al- 
leged spiritistic messages. But in deference to the supposed bliss 
and rationality of spirits must we acquit them of absurdities 
and believe in something else absurd or impossible? In fact, 
we know nothing about what the mental status of spirits may be, 
save by the sifting out of incidents in the mass of chaff that 
will show what it is, while it explains the complications and con- 
fusions due to the unusual methods of communication. 

There is another general criticism to be advanced. Mrs. 
Sidgwick studies Mrs. Piper’s trance with no reference to others 
and hardly even alludes to the phenomena of secondary person- 
ality elsewhere for data in the explanation of Mrs. Piper’s phe- 
nomena. ‘This I cannot but regard as wholly unwarranted. No 
scientific person would think of taking such a course. No one 
can understand Mr. Smith without knowing something about Mr. 
Jones. We cannot study the psychology of Mr. Gladstone without 
knowing the psychology of other statesmen. We may find in- 
dividual peculiarities in each case, but they remain wholly unin- 
telligible or inexplicable unless we can discover rudimentary in- 
dications of the same characteristics in others in whom different 
features predominate. That view I think cannot be disputed. 
At any rate, all scientists proceed on the assumption of it and 
never suppose that they can make any set of phenomena intel- 
ligible unless they are traceable in many instances. Mrs. Sidg- 
wick proceeds on the supposition that you can explain Mrs. Piper 
by herself, and that the absurdities of the messages are a suf- 
ficient datum for applying hypotheses. This I think every sci- 
entific man would dispute. 

I have considered the most general questions in Mrs. Sidg- 
wick’s report and have one or two more to take up, but it will 
be best to postpone them until I take up a constructive criticism 
of her paper. In the meantime, some questions of method have 
to be noted. 

I have already referred to the emphasis laid upon the pre- 
posterous messages. The examination of the Appendices shows 
that there are many most important incidents and views wholly 
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neglected by Mrs. Sidgwick. She has chosen the favorite Pod- 
morean method of ignoring the strong points in a record and 
fixing on those of less importance for the attack. Had the more 
detailed records been omitted, the reader would have no means 
of effective reply from the standpoint of facts. As it is, a 
very small part of the detailed record is printed and from the way 
this has been handled one is entitled to suspect that the selection 
of records has been governed by the same method that prevailed 
in the selection of incidents for criticism. As it.is, and without 
assuming the truth of this objection to the report, the whole thing 
is clear proof of the contention that the whole Piper record 
should have been published for readers. I have always con- 
tended for this and lived up to the principle in our own publica- 
tions, in spite of the criticism that they are tedious. There is 
no use to say that much of the material is non-evidential and 
that the non-evidential portions are rubbish. That is only an 
additional reason for publishing them. The method of omitting 
the evidential from the discussion and selecting the absurdest in- 
cidents of the non-evidential for illustrating the psychology of 
Mrs. Piper’s trance phenomena is clear proof that the Society 
wishes to give us only what it thinks is for our good. We are 
to accept its authority and opinions rather than the facts. I for 
one must object very strenuously to this policy. I wish to do 
my own thinking and I do not care a penny for the opinions of 
any other living being. I wish to form my own and to dispense 
praise and blame as the facts require, and I am sure that, in these 
degenerate times, this is the judgment of every intelligent person. 
I wish to decide for myself whether the records are rubbish or 
not. Indeed I should suspect that the more rubbishy they were 
the more likely that we have a serious problem before us. I 
have often found that the very fact of rubbish in them is an 
evidence of the genuineness of the phenomena. You have that 
characteristic to explain quite as much on the hypothesis that it 
came from Mrs. Piper as you would on the hypothesis of a spirit- 
istic source. There are many things that we have no more 
reason to suppose Mrs. Piper could naturally say from normal 
information than to suppose they came from spirits. Indeed a 
strong a@ priori claim might be made out for the priority of spirits 
in nonsense. Let me illustrate. 
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Any disturbance to the bodily life usually results in some 
corresponding interference with normal consciousness. An ac- 
cident, a disease or stimulants, Cannabis Indica, for instance, 
mescal and other like agents, will make nonsense of our mental 
states, at least adjudged by our normal standards of reality. 
Anything that affects the normal rapport of consciousness with 
the physical organism results in a disturbance to the integrity of 
normal mental states. Anzsthesia does the same, or is the sign 
of interruption of rapport. Now add to these facts the circum- 
stance that it is the subconscious that is the subject or victim 
of all this disturbance of rapport and that death is but the sever- 
ance of rapport with the physical world. This is true on the mater- 
ialistic hypothesis as well as the spiritistic, and the only difference 
is that on the materialistic theory it ends right there, but on the 
other it is only sensory functions that terminate and the sublimi- 
nal goes on. Now as it has appeared to be quite irrational in the 
phenomena which mark its action in life, it might be natural to 
expect it to continue its identity after death. The disturbance 
of rapport which had marked normal life in the body, perhaps 
made rational by the regulative influences of the physical world 
and its stimuli, the severance of connection with this regulative 
principle, as in our own usual disturbances, might well leave the 
subconscious to all sorts of vagaries and absurdities, especially 
if it be a consciousness that lived long ago under ideas very 
different from the present and from which it could not easily 
emancipate itself. We should or might, therefore, expect all 
sorts of irrational messages and in fact might have to require 
that spirits prove their rationality, instead of assuming it and 
that preposterous things could not or would not be said by them. 
It is a matter of evidence just as personal identity is. This 
demand that they should reveal themselves in their full person- 
ality as we knew them is not justifiable. Those who do not 
understand the problem and who make no allowance for excep- 
tional conditions under which communication must occur will 
demand it, but that class can be ignored in the problem. We 
must prove that they can reveal their full personality, and not 
assume it and then judge the facts according to an illegitimate 
a priori assumption. 

It should appear evident from this that preposterous state- 
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ments, so far from being evidence against a spiritistic theory, 
might be evidence for such a view, unless specifically traceable 
to normal ideas and beliefs of Mrs. Piper. There is no attempt 
on the part of Mrs. Sidgwick so to trace the absurdest instances. 
It is quite as inconceivable that Mrs. Piper should make the 
mistakes noted in astronomy as to attribute them to Imperator. 
Indeed I can well imagine the Imperator Group making such 
mistakes. If their age is to be accepted as intimated, they lived 
under very primitive ideas of the heavens, and in a world sup- 
posed to be uniformly and unchangeably lighted, there would be 
no need for taking any account of the material universe as we 
know it and perhaps there would be inability to know it as we 
do. Or they might have a knowledge of a very different side 
to it which might be confused, in a message, with ideas which we 
have about it from sensory experience. We cannot start with 
the assumption that our point of view is the standard of judg- 
ment on such a question especially if the idealistic interpretation 
of mind and nature be accepted. The facts may be and appear as 
absurd as you please according to our ideas, but that fact would 
not alter the possibility that they came from spirits. The whole 
procedure of Mrs. Sidgwick, in its reliance on the ideas of un- 
connected incidents and statements, as literally interpreted in our 
conception or assumption of the conditions affecting them, is 
logically unwarranted. 

I suspect that Mrs. Sidgwick is unconsciously influenced by 
the assumptions (1) that a spirit message has a presumption in 
favor of being true and (2) that rational spirits would not com- 
municate nonsense. Both assumptions are false. But they are 
made by most people who are interested in the facts. The 
newspaper hullabaloo for thirty years has been based upon these 
assumptions and most people accept what a spirit says as if it 
were gospel. This attitude of mind is a refrain or reflex of the 
doctrine of revelation and inspiration, with accompanying ideas. 
But I regard both of them as without foundation. There is no 
more reason to believe that a spirit can tell the facts any better 
than living people. Where we accept them at all we rely upon 
verification in the testimony of living people, with allowances 
even there. The question always is whether a message came from 
a spirit, whether true or false. The determination of its truth 
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and value depends on our ordinary standards other than the fact 
that the statements came from a spirit. It is natural enough to 
feel a shock at an absurd statement purporting to come from one 
whom we knew to be sane and intelligent. But in this subject 
it is not the sanity and intelligence of a spirit that is the first 
and most important problem, but the actual source or cause of 
the phenomena, and the other problem will come afterward. 

Further than this it is quite conceivable that a perfectly ir- 
rational message might come from a perfectly rational mind. 
This is particularly true on the assumption to which Mrs. Sidg- 
wick herself, according to the testimony of Professor James, 
gave expression somewhere ; namely, that messages may come to 
us from spirits involuntarily. That communications should be 
rational assumes that the method of communication has no more 
complications than our own mode of expression. Even our 
own dreams are perfectly compatible with our sanity. There 
are marginal thoughts on a general stream probably as rational as 
our normal life. But concede that a communicator might trans- 
mit messages involuntarily and the marginal field of his conscious- 
ness might be tapped instead of the central one. All this obligates 
us to withhold judgment, at least hasty judgment, until we know 
more about the conditions affecting communications, tho we may 
legitimately enough pause at absurd messages. Hence rational 
beings might be the source or cause of both untrue and pre- 
posterous messages. 

I shall come to specific instances later when giving a further 
constructive view of the problem. I have one more mistake to 
consider before doing this. In the earlier paper, Mrs. Sidgwick 
said that a spiritistic theory was too stupendous to be based 
upon the phenomena of Mrs. Piper alone and she reiterates this 
view here, though the cases of Mrs. Verrall, Miss Verrall, Mrs. 
Holland, several others mentioned in the English Proceedings, 
and also those of Mrs. Quentin, Mrs. Smead, and Mrs. Cheno- 
weth in America, are before her to show that the conclusion has 
not been so based. But why not base it on a single case, when 
mankind generally have believed in survival on far less cogent 
grounds? Is the conclusion any more stupendous than it has 
always been? The fact is, that it is materialistic theory and that 
alone that gives the weight to a statement like Mrs. Sidgwick’s. 
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I concede that materialism is not proved and that the ordinary 
easy way of settling it, which the philosopher and layman follow, 
is not justifiable, but that is no reason for making statements 
that might imply there was no other case on which the conclusion 
might be based. It has been too characteristic of many critics 
in the past to show that certain evidence for spirits was not 
satisfactory and then assume that the facts were not genuine. 
There is no legitimate reason for this procedure. A phenomenon 
may be perfectly genuine without being evidential, and when 
we have proved an exactly similar phenomenon to be evidential 
and genuine, it becomes probable that the other cases are such. 
Indeed, that is precisely the method of science; namely, to prove 
in any case that an event is what it appears to be and then to 
have no difficulty in accepting other reports of similar ones. 
Now no one has based the conclusion on the Piper case alone. 
I distinctly stated in my first report that my own conviction was 
made up from all the facts of other cases on record, thus making 
the Piper case only a typical one. Indeed all that the Piper case 
has ever done has been to prove, by proper conditions, that a 
certain type of phenomena, which we had previously disbelieved, 
does occur. We had no right to assume that an objection to 
previous phenomena disqualified them from a collective signifi- 
cance, but this is just what is implied in Mrs. Sidgwick’s attitude. 
They become a part of a collective whole the moment that you 
prove that the kind of phenomena can be genuine. Hence the 
conclusion is based on this whole, while the merely evidential 
problem has been satisfied in the Piper case. The explanatory 
is based on the type. Here again Mrs. Sidgwick is isolating a 
set of phenomena, which I think should not be done. 

One of the main points, therefore, which I wish to make now 
follows directly on these remarks. I refer to the “ waking 
stage’ of Mrs. Piper’s trance. I shall consider this from the 
constructive point of view after remarking upon the destructive 
position assumed by Mrs. Sidgwick. She considers this question 
near the end of her report. It should have been the first thing 
to consider in the study of Mrs. Piper’s trance. The nature 
of the messages as preposterous statements has nothing to do 
with this problem. We should have the same problem if all 
the messages were beautiful or true. Prior to the discussion of 
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the controls we should have had the nature of the trance cleared 
up and the contents of the messages, real or alleged, should have 
been taken up after this issue had been decided. The data de- 
termining the nature of the trance must be made independently of 
the nature of the controls, though not independently of the su- 
pernormal. But Mrs. Sidgwick pursues the reverse course, and 
then comes to the waking stage of the trance after she has pre- 
empted the case by irrelevant matters, though they are just the 
things which the popular consciousness emphasizes. I do not 
believe any concession should be made to the popular conceptions, 
either for or against spiritistic theories. The popular mind is 
too much of a bugbear to scientific men and women and there 
have been too many concessions to its ignorance. 

When I came to the sixth chapter of the report in which 
Mrs. Sidgwick discusses the waking stage of the trance, I looked 
eagerly for evidence that she had discovered its real nature and 
significance. But I read it in vain for this. She remarks that 
it is very important for understanding the nature of the deeper 
stage, and this is true enough. But the reasons for this and the 
facts which make it so were wholly unnoted by Mrs. Sidgwick. 
(1) She wholly ignores those instances of it in which the super- 
normal occurs and selects those specimens which have no evidence 
for this. (2) She ignores the fact that the supernormal is the 
important feature in determining its general nature in connection 
with the elements that are not supernormal. (3) She ignores 
the fact that the best evidence for the supernormal often came 
through in this condition, especially in proper names. (4) She 
notes correctly enough the dream characteristics in it and then 
treats it as if it were only these, but she does not remark the really 
significant facts both in it and in connection with it. (5) She 
says nothing about its being the really subliminal stage of con- 
sciousness, and employs the terms “ waking stage” as if that 
were something different. She recognizes that Dr. Hodgson 
called it the subliminal, with two stages, but as if to get entirely 
away from the scientific consideration of the facts she adopts a 
phrase which has no association with other cases, unless it be 
made so by the contents revealed in them. There is, of course, 
no objection to the use of the term, provided we recognize its 
pedigree and affiliation with all subliminal or subconscious states 
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of the kind: namely, the preliminary approach of the deeper 
trance, and which can therefore be called subliminal, as the 
normal consciousness knows nothing about it. 

Again Mrs. Sidgwick starts with the contents of this stage 
as a means of determining its nature. This I think the scientific 
man would regard as a mistake. It is not the contents of the 
state that have primarily to be determined, though they may be 
a help in understanding its complications. But the primary thing 
to be noted is the fact of anesthesia which Mrs. Sidgwick does 
not remark at all as important. Anzsthesia marks a fact of 
altered rapport. The subject no longer has normal rapport with 
the physical world of sense in this state. It may not have any 
rapport with any other world and so be entirely quiescent, in 
so far as other realities are concerned, but its rapport with the 
physical is not normal. This would be conceded by every psy- 
chiatrist. 

But this anesthesia is accompanied by another characteristic 
which Mrs. Sidgwick has not observed or used. It is the fact 
that Mrs. Piper usually or always appears as a spectator of the 
phenomena. This is especially observed also in the subliminal 
stages of Mrs. Chenoweth’s and Mrs. Smead’s trances and in 
several others which I have studied. This means two things. 
(1) That Mrs. Piper was more or less self-conscious, though not 
conscious of the external world, but only of her hallucinations 
tho not knowing them as hallucinations. (2) That the phe- 
nomena are pictographic, at least in the main. This picto- 
graphic characteristic means that, whether subconscious or 
foreign products, they are visual pictures. When the facts are 
provably supernormal the pictures or phantasms are transmitted 
or induced from a foreign intelligence and Mrs. Piper is an 
observer of them, just as a patient is an observer of his halluci- 
nations. The pictographic image may be auditory as well as 
visual, widening the meaning of the term, as Latin did the word 
“imago” to denote an echo, and as there is abundant evidence 
that Mrs. Piper is more of an audile than Mrs. Chenoweth, the 
“waking stage’? may often show auditory phenomena, tho it 
usually appears to be that of a visuel. 

This phenomenon has been very noticeable in the subliminal of 
Mrs. Chenoweth’s trance. It is just as marked in that of Mrs. 
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Smead, but she has much more rarely exhibited it and as rarely 
given evidence of the supernormal in it. But Mrs. Chenoweth in 
her work, until the direct method was adopted, almost always, 
either while the trance was coming on or after the automatic writ- 
ing had been finished, gave much evidence of the supernormal in 
this stage, and like Mrs. Piper she was usually better in such evi- 
dence than in the deeper trance when she did the automatic writ- 
ing. ‘The quantity and variety of evidence so given made a fing 
opportunity to study the process involved. It is noticeable in what 
I call the Starlight trance, which is a sort of hypnoidal state, 
but does not enable me to study its nature nearly so clearly as in 
the subliminal of the deeper trance. It is perfectly clear that the 
process of giving the supernormal information is the pictographic 
one, and this is the same that was evidently prevalent, though not 
specially discussed, in the phenomena collected in The Phantasms 
of the Living. ‘The authors did not go beyond telepathy in that 
work and it is not necessary for us in our present discussion to 
go beyond it. What I wish to remark is this pictographic pro- 
cess, in common with the initial and recovering stages of the 
trances of both Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Chenoweth. It denotes 
that the information is transmitted by sensory processes and its 
nature and significance are left to the interpreting processes of 
the mind, just as in normal life. 

\Now, just as anesthesia cuts off sensory perception of the 
normal type and so rapport with the physical world and its 
regulative influence, the deepening of the trance for the auto- 
matic writing cuts off self-consciousness, or such part of it as 
remains in the subliminal stage, and leaves the medium if a 
state which eliminates or diminishes the influence of interpreting 
activities. It may not eliminate in any way the “ dreaming ” 
propensities, though it may eliminate all tendencies to respond 
to sensory stimuli. Hence we may be left to the motor system 
for the expression and transmission of the foreign information. 
The deeper trance is marked by the prevalence or control of the 
motor functions and the sensory are left in abeyance or entirely 
suspended. Mrs. Sidgwick does not remark any of these things 
which are the essential features of such cases as observed by 
both physiology and psychology. 

The pictographic process, which may be clairvoyance, clair- 
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audience, or functional hallucinations in touch, taste and smell, 
as well as vision and hearing, marks the sensory process of com- 
municating, whether between the living, or between the dead and 
the living, by telepathy or other means not affecting the muscular 
system. Automatic writing is a motor function and involves 
processes not manifesting, superficially at least, any of the pic- 
tographic elements. The pictographic process is indirect; the 
motor is direct, if we may employ the distinction which the con- 
trols imply in their description of the direct and indirect methods 
in the case of Mrs. Chenoweth, and I think the facts in the Piper 
case show the same distinction. The pictographic process is 
indirect because it is accompanied by the interpreting function of 
the mind in making the messages intelligible. There is nothing 
in it to prevent automatic writing or its equivalent from taking 
place as an effect of an indirect influence on the motor system. 
But this is not usual, though it may occur without a trance by 
the mind writing out its own messages after consciously re- 
ceiving them. There are cases of this kind, but they do not 
require consideration here. They are mentioned only to remark 
the varieties of mediumship and the complications of the problem. 
All that we have to consider here is the subliminal stage of the 
several cases that are alike and the association of the pictographic 
process with the indirect method, or the characterization of it 
by that process, as it is a preliminary step to the direct method 
which employs the motor system for its expression, and really or 
apparently excludes the interpreting functions from the result, 
at least all such interpreting functions as are characterized by 
normal sensory consciousness and the self-consciousness of the 
subliminal stage. 

The importance of deepening the trance is in shutting off 
self-consciousness and the reflex influences of the sensory ac- 
tivities. Now this is done in normal sleep and the motor system 
is as passive and inactive as the sensory. The subconscious 
probably goes on in its own activities during this normal sleep, 
dreams being marginal, not pure subconscious phenomena. But 
even in the dream state, the motor system is usually inactive, 
it does not respond to the influence of the mental states. But in 
the somnambulic state the motor system does respond to the 
mental activities, whether spontaneous or externally initiated. 
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Note the case of suggestion. The apparent object in deepening 
the trance beyond the “ waking-stage ” or subliminal is to cut off 
the regulative influence of the material world, the influence of 
self-consciousness and its memories, and to diminish or eliminate 
the influence of the subconscious on the motor system, so as to 
leave this motor system free to express the more exact ideas of 
the foreign intelligence. But if the deepening takes the form 
of normal sleep there is no chance to transmit foreign or do- 
mestic ideas. The somnambulic state must’ be adopted and this 
entails risks of influence from the subconscious or “ dreaming ” 
state or both of them, according as the state may be a fluctuating 
one. Hence the trance, while shutting off the direct influence 
of the pictographic process and the interpreting functions, is ex- 
posed to the automatic influence of the subconscious and its 
wandering tendencies, if they are wandering, as they appear to 
be. The direct method thus has some advantages over the in- 
direct one, though it has risks of its own, as we may abundantly 
see in the actual results. 

If the pictographic process affects the direct and motor 
method of transmission it may do it in the form of drawing or 
automatic speech or the combination of both. If it does not 
produce its results in this manner it has to imitate or reproduce 
the process which prevails in normal life when ideas obtain motor 
expression in writing. But in this somnambulic trance it is 
exposed to interfusion with the subconscious ideas of the medium 
or the control or both, and whether it can exclude these will 
depend on the power of the control, whether subliminal in the 
subject or a foreign agent, to inhibit the reflex influence of 
these subconscious and “dreaming” states. Besides this, the 
states of mind of others on both sides of the boundary may affect 
the mind of the control. It is possible that the mode of com- 
munication is not by language at all, but that the thought has to 
be converted into language by the subconscious of the medium 
or control and thus sent through the organism of the medium. 
At any rate there is evidence wholly apart from the statements 
of controls and communicators that they cannot always deter- 
mine the thought that shall be transmitted. Sometimes an in- 
cident comes through that it was not intended to send, or while 
all the voluntary efforts were made for a thought that does not 
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come. It is certain that the messages are often or always frag- 
mentary and often confused. This tends to prove that they 
are more or less involuntary at times or parts of them fail for 
lack of power to transmit them. That is evident on any theory 
of them and tends to prove, when spiritistic, that the process is 
not always under the command of linguistic principles. 


All this explains mistake and confusion of a certain kind and 
it remains to make it intelligible that specific communications are 
difficult and liable to confusion. In normal life, writing our 
thoughts is a process that is not wholly determined by picto- 
graphic influences, though they are present in consciousness. 
The mind summarizes the whole stream or complex mass of 
thoughts, selecting and abbreviating in some way the data that 
are presented to the mind. The motor system does not serve as 
an outflow for the whole complex mass. After death this mode 
of expression must be much more difficult and exposed to risks. 
There is first the subconscious of the medium that has to be 
overcome or inhibited. If the trance is a fluctuating one, be- 
tween its own expression and entire passivity or inhibited in- 
fluence there will be all degrees of interfusion of the subcon- 
scious and the spirit’s consciousness from pure messages out of 
the beyond to ideas, often insane, from the “dreaming” mind of 
the medium. Then there will be the unusual difficulty of in- 
fluencing a physical organism by the stream of consciousness in 
the spirit, even though the way is clear and the subconscious of 
the medium is passive and non-resistant. The communicator 
cannot be expected to influence it as effectively as it -could an 
organism with which it had grown to maturity. The summar- 
izing process cannot be as easily effected as we do it in normal 
life, in addition to the fact that the subconscious acts as an 
inhibiting agent. Specific things that we ask for may not come 
as the communicator wishes. Every question may more or less 
disturb the equilibrium established by the communicator in any 
particular effort or by a thousand other unforeseen causes. 
Hence it would appear to be quite natural to find evasions and 
shifty answers, or such as appear to be this, especially when the 
communicator may not know what he has gotten through until 
it has been read aloud. Between not being able to select the exact 
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data as in normal life and the frequent ignorance of success or 
failure, the communicator may fall by the wayside. 

Add to all this the exposure of the communicator’s mind to 
the influence of the thoughts in the mind of the control, and 
vice versa, and also to intrusions from others present as well as 
the thoughts of the sitter and of the psychic—all of which is 
possible and likely on Mrs. Sidgwick’s conception of the situa- 
tion—and we may well wonder that anything intelligible gets 
through at all. Interfusion may take place on a large scale and 
some sort of inhibition has to be set up as in normal writing to 
prevent the whole stream of consciousness from acting on the 
organism in a reflex manner. It was always the hypothesis _ 
of Dr. Hodgson that one of Rector’s functions was to establish 
this inhibition. Whether he was correct or not as to the exact 
agent in the inhibition, it is certan that the actual process in 
communication, whether sensory or motor, requires the presence 
of inhibitions for both sides of it, the living as well as the dead. 

At this point there is an influence which Mrs. Sidgwick ad- 
mits may be operative but which she does not use in a con- 
structive manner, and in fact does not see at all in its true 
light. I discussed it quite fully in my second report on the 
Piper case. (Cf. Proceedings Am. S$. P. R., pp. 379-384.) 
I refer to the phenomenon of echolalia. This means a repetition 
of the idea presented by suggestion or statement without making 
the usual answer. It is an irrational act and has the characteris- 
tic of a reflex, though Mrs. Sidgwick speaks of the “ more 
modern view that it is the result of volition and due to mental 
suggestion’. Mrs. Sidgwick does not see how volition and 
mental suggestion contradict each other. There is no rational 
volition about suggestion, and none about echolalia, from the 
very nature of it as a response. You might as well call winking 
a volition. Moreover those who refer it to volition do not mean 
by it what we mean in normal life. They speak, like Schopen- 
hauer, of every impulse as “ volition ”, though it has no essential 
resemblance to conscious teleological action. It still remains 
among the reflexes and instincts. Whatever term you wish to 
describe it by, it is a response that is not the rational one to be 
expected in the situation; and as Mrs. Piper shows this phe- 
nomenon, it is evidence of a peculiarly sensitive organism to the 
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ideas instigated in it. Mrs. Chenoweth has been especially free 
from it. I have witnessed no distinct instances of it, though in 
two or three cases there was apparent echolalia and perhaps true 
echolalia. But it never showed itself until the deeper trance 
was developed, when the inhibitions were cut off, removing self- 
consciousness more distinctly and the regulative influence of 
sensory stimuli. But just in proportion as this trance was deep- 
ened and the approach to echolalic conditions established, the 
messages became purer, though much more difficult to get 
through, as probably the echolalic tendencies of the subconscious 
to act in a reflex manner on the nervous organism had to be 
inhibited. This may have been made the easier because those 
tendencies were or are not so marked as in Mrs. Piper. Pos- 
sibly, however, the impersonating messages are always the result 
of more or less echolalia in both cases. But any instability of 
the situation in Mrs. Piper would result in varying degrees of 
interfusion of subjective and objective mental states and the 
tendencies to echolalia would often give the dominance to her own 
“dreaming ”’ states, if the inhibitions were cut off, so that the 
echolalia was not directed by the outside intelligence. 

As an illustration of what I have here been contending for, 
let me take one instance to which Mrs. Sidgwick calls attention 
when discussing what she calls or regards as an evasion on the 
part of the subconscious, an attempt to conceal its ignorance. 
I shall not quote the whole passage, but refer the reader to Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s text. It is found on pages 160-161. A communi- 
cator was explaining very glibly why he had so much difficulty 
in communicating and the sitter could not understand why he 
could communicate so easily and yet could not answer directly a 
specific question. The sitter asked him why it was so and he an- 
swered clearly, but when it came to telling his memories he was 
confused. He explained, in fact, that his difficulty with memory 
was amnesia, though not using that word. But the sitter, who 
knew so little about what such an explanation meant in such 
phenomena, did not see the point and still urged her question 
and the communicator finally explained the difficulty of telling his 
memories and keeping them free from confusion by the following 
statement. 


“It is the most exasperating thing on our side to give clearly 
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our earthly recollections. It is like a wild panorama before us 
when speaking in this way, especially when giving detailed ac- 
counts of our earthly experiences.” 

Now Mrs. Sidgwick does not discover the secret of the com- 
municator’s answer here. She is so intent on the dream state 
of Mrs. Piper and the apparent absurdity of the theory the 
communicator advances, that she does not see the nature of 
certain unconscious statements when taken in comparison with 
other statements made elsewhere. ‘The secret of this passage is 
the allusion to “a wild panorama”. This is not important 
on its own credentials, because we cannot take the apparently 
conscious statement of the communicator or Mrs. Piper’s sub- 
conscious at their face value. We have to find the evidence in 
the psychological facts of the record and of normal human life. 
Now the whole import of this allusion to the “ wild panorama ” 
is found in two circumstances: (1) in the fact that the statement 
occurs in the direct process of communicating, the motor method, 
and (2) in the fact that it is an unconscious statement of a condi- 
tion that is revealed in the pictographic process of the “waking 
stage” of the trance. Perhaps a third characteristic is quite as 
important; namely, that the presumed pictographic process is 
more or less inhibited by the direct method when it is not so in 
the sensory functions. What the communicator here uncon- 
sciously states is apparent in the subliminal stages of the trances 
of both Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Chenoweth, and we do not have 
to rely on any statements as to this fact, but on the evident nature 
of the process which transmits the supernormal in this stage. 
When the communicator therefore refers to “a wild panorama ” 
in his mind he is but describing just what we know takes place 
in all minds during dreams, hallucinations, and hypnosis, and 
one may say too in recalling all memories in normal life, save 
that they rarely, if ever, take the form of hallucinations. Now 
we find usually that the pictographic process is more successful 
in getting messages clear when it is able to affect the sensory 
functions, but here it is exposed to the errors of interpretation 
on the part of the control and of the subconscious. If the direct 
method can be employed: namely, motor functions, the mistakes 
of interpretation can be more or less eliminated. But we are 
exposed in the direct process to difficulties of another kind; 
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namely, the analogies with motor aphasia, which I discussed 
fully in my second report on the Piper case, and to which Mrs. 
Sidgwick makes no reference. (Cf. Proceedings, Am. S. P. R., 
Vol. IV, pp. 290-332.) The selective process from that “ pano- 
rama ” has to be undertaken by the organic system or the control 
and we are sure to have confusion and mistake in it, especially 
when we know from normal experience that the stream of mem- 
ories in any instance, with its mass of associations may betray 
no evidence in the intended message and marginal images may 
as easily be selected as central ones. 


Let me take two instances of the pictographic process in the 
work of Mrs. Chenoweth. We are not limited in this instance 
to the subliminal stage of her trance, for there is a method con- 
nected with the direct process in which pictographic processes 
are employed. This is when the message is transmitted to the 
control in the form of phantasms and there interpreted, or de- 
scribed with interpretations, and then written out automatically. 


The sitter’s mother purported to communicate. G. P. was 
controlling. He saw a small animal and was not sure at once 
what it was. Soon he discovered it was a cat and mentioned 
some good evidential incidents in connection with it. Then he 
said the lady was examining the forepaws of the cat and asked 
if there was a “ deformity about the paw”. This was denied by 
the sitter. Then he asked if it was hurt. This was also denied, 
and then he added: “I see her still looking at one of the little 
forepaws as if there was some reason, and it is light, yes like a 
little mitten on it.”” The sitter recognized the meaning of this. 
The cat had white paws and the mother used to describe them 
as mittens. 


Now G. P. was here interpreting a panorama. He has tele- 
pathic phantasms from the communicator and has to infer their 
meaning. He makes a mistake in his interpretation and if he 
had not finally gotten the idea of mittens the incident would have 
had to pass for a mistake, though the facts were. clear in the 
mind of the communicator, but she could not transmit them in 
language as we do in normal life and had to transmit a series 
of mental pictures as “a wild panorama’’, which had to be in- 
terpreted by the control. His success in this will depend on his 
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intelligence and experience in the interpretation of symbols, and 
the same will be true of the subconscious of the medium. 

The second instance will show a later correction by the direct 
or motor process of an error that occurred in the pictographic 
method. The communicator is the same as in the first instance 
and the control is still G. P. in the indirect or pictographic 
method. 

G. P. says: “I get another picture. Was she very fond of 
poetry?”’ The sitter denied the fact. G. P. then went on: 
“‘T see a book with very wide margins and heavy paper and very 
smooth paper with paragraphs printed in large type and it seems 
to be a book of her liking and I would think it a gift. It looks 
rather new as if it had not been in her possession long.” 

The sitter failed to recognize any meaning in the statements, 
being obsessed with the idea that it was poetry, and the matter 
was dropped by G. P. That afternoon the lady recalled what she 
thought was meant, but did not tell me what it was. The next 
day the same communicator, the mother, came directly in the 
automatic writing and gave the following message. 

“T did not get the message clear about the book. It was 
not poetry, but a book of selections from various sources and all 
bearing on one subject. It was a book of suggestion and help.” 

Now this was exactly correct and confirmed the sitter’s con- 
jecture the afternoon before as to what had been intended in the 
message of the previous forenoon. If this correction had not 
been made the message would not have been clear. The printing 
was heavy and in paragraphs that might well have been taken for 
poetry in a mental picture. G. P. had to interpret the meaning 
of the “ panorama ’’, and so was liable to error. But the direct 
method, in accordance with Dr. Hodgson’s theory, is better for 
accuracy whenever you can inhibit the influence of the medium’s 
subconscious and overcome the apparent aphasia in the process. 
The deeper trance cuts off the pictographic and sensory functions 
and the motor or direct method is exposed to the difficulties of 
converting the “ panorama” into language or ideas with which 
the subconscious is not familiar in its own experience. 

Mrs. Sidgwick creates her own difficulty here by her resolute 
opposition to “ possession”’ theories. She gives us no definite 
conception of what is meant by “ possession”, further than to 
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say that it involves.the idea that communication is analogous to 
our own control of the organism.* But the fact is that the idea 
is very elastic. In the first place we do not know anything about 
the process by which we control our own motor system. We 
merely know that motor action immediately follows mental states 
and volitions. But we do not know how the causal action is pro- 
duced. It-might well be the same with spirits and their mental 
states. Eliminate, by inhibition or other methods, the influence 


*It is easy to misinterpret the statements of the Imperator group about 
removing the soul or spirit from the body and using the body as a machine 
for communicating. We most naturally interpret this to mean the physical 
body. But we must not forget that it is quite conceivable that they do not 
mean this at all. We must remember that they probably know nothing of the 
physical body proper. There is distinct evidence of this in their actual 
ignorance of the writing process and that we receive the message unless it 
is read aloud. The same conditions prevail with Mrs. Chenoweth in this re- 
spect as with Mrs. Piper. Not only did they avow this ignorance, but the 
facts show it to be true. Now if there be an astral facsimile of the phys- 
ical body, what Dr. Hodgson called the etherial organism after the manner 
of George Pelham, whether suggested by Dr. Hodgson or not, what St. Paul 
called the spiritual body, and the theosophists the astral body, we may 
have a clue to what the Imperator group mean, The experiments of Dr. 
Kilner, repeated here in New York before qualified physicians, tend to show 
the existence of two of these “ bodies”. What their function is has not been 
determined and perhaps we may have to hold in abeyance their very ex- 
istence until further confirmed by others. But assuming their possibility 
we may well understand what the Iperator group meant by the removal of 
the spirit from the body. It might mean the removal of one of these 
bodies from the other or from close association with it, and the use of the 
other, the automatic agent in the production of messages. This might 
explain what Dr. Hodgson meant by “organic habits” as affecting the 
form of the communications, a fact which is true on any theory of the 
process and it would only remain to decide whether the subject of these 
“organic habits” was the physical organism or one of the etherial organisms. 
If any separation of the spiritual from the other organism, whether etherial 
in nature or not, should take place we can understand how the influence of 
the subconscious would be diminished, and it might show how and why 
so many cases of pseudo-mediumship fail in giving evidence of the super- 
normal. The association of the spiritual with the other organism might be 
so cohesive as to make it difficult to eliminate the influence of the living 
mind on the automatic machinery. If the dissociation of them be a fluctu- 
ating condition we may well understand the varying mixture of foreign and 
domestic content in the communications of Mrs. Piper or any other medium. 
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of the medium’s consciousness on the motor organism and trans- 
mit mental states to it, pictures as we do in normal life, and the 
same effect might take place with the complications of analogies 
with aphasia and other difficulties. That is all that “ possession ” 
is, and the term is only a convenient one to illustrate the dif- 
ference between the pictographic process in an appeal to the 
sensory functions and the so-called direct process of direct action 
on the nervous system of the motor machinery. The indirect 
process, however, may mean not the mere fact of pictographic 
methods, but the necessary transmission by it of messages 
through the control with interpreting functions. The direct 
method may not eliminate the control as a helper, but substi- 
tutes the communicator’s direct action on the motor organism 
instead of the direct action of the control. In any case inter- 
pretation plays a less important part in the direct or “ possession ” 
process than in the indirect and sensory processes. 

Mrs. Sidgwick ought not to take offense at the “ possession ” 
theory because it can be defended as well on her telepathic 
hypothesis as on the spiritistic. Take the case of the Rev. Mr. 
Newnham. He formulated a series of questions in his mind, 
transmitted them to Mrs. Newnham, and she answered them by 
automatic writing. What the process was we do not know, 
whether direct or indirect, whether telepathy between the living 
alone or thoughts carried by “ messengers”. But Mr. Newn- 
ham’s questions were answered by automatic writing, by the 
motor as distinct from the sensory process, and this is all that 
“possession ’’ means: for in any case in which motor action is 
employed the process must be like that of normal life and there 
can be no more rational objections to the “ possession” theory, 
or transmission by motor functions, than by the sensory functions 
with pictographic processes, which are just as direct without 
a control as the motor. In fact there may be a dozen methods 
of sending such messages, but the most frequent ones are those 
mentioned, and there is no reason to distinguish between them as 
direct and indirect, except that the control is more essential in 
the pictographic, or at least more evident, than in the motor, 
though I regard the control as present in the motor, but ex- 
ercising less mental influence on the contents of the message than 
in the pictographic process. 
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A very strong fact in favor of some form of “ possession ” 
is the frequent occurrence in mediumship of the simulation by 
the psychic of the motor phenomena accompanying the death of 
a given person or communicator. Mrs. Sidgwick remarks the 
fact in her report, but does not seem to see its significance. It 
is often an excellent incident in personal identity. But it is 
not a telepathic phenomenon, especially since communicators have 
said that it is unconscious and unintentional. It is a reflex in 
their dying moments and is likewise a reflex in their return to 
communicate. Why it should occur we are not able yet to say 
clearly. But if personal identity remains, it is natural that con- 
tact with a physical organism would awaken old memories and 
sensations. They might act on the organism of the medium 
exactly as they did when the subject was dying: that is, as in life. 
It is wholly a reflex then, and can be so after death. Indeed, it 
is possible that the whole direct method, or “ possession”’, is 
just the reflex influence of ideas recalled by the spirit and held 
in mind until they produce their effect. I have had it so ex- 
plained. 

I have spoken as if the “possession” theory were applicable 
only to the motor or direct method of communication. ‘This is 
far from being the case. It is just as applicable to the indirect 
method, where sensory processes and phantasms are involved. 
The Thompson-Gifford case is a conspicuous example of this. 
Cf. Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. III. I have seen many cases 
of imperfectly developed mediumship which illustrate this very 
clearly. It matters not what the process is that affects the sensory 
phantasms. It invades the sensory functions just as the direct 
method invades the motor, and the “control” is disguised by the 
mere fact that it is not so evident, or so familiar to our concep- 
tions of the phenomena, as in motor obsession. In as much as 
telepathy, according to Mrs. Sidgwick, is presumably involved in 
the sensory phantasms, even when induced by spirits, the whole 
theory of obsession or “ possession ” can be subsumed under that 
of telepathy, even tho it be only telepathy between living people, 
and you would have Mrs. Eddy’s “ malicious animal magnetism ” 
as your corollary! Mrs. Sidgwick’s whole position favors that 
far more than it does anything else. 

Before taking up special incidents for discussion I have one 
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more general question to discuss. Besides the conception of 
“centres of consciousness’, Mrs. Sidgwick constantly speaks of 
Mrs. Piper’s “dream” consciousness as something to explain 
much of the nonsense in the messages. With that view as a 
general conception I can entirely agree and I think it would have 
made her position much stronger to have omitted all appeals to 
“centres of consciousness’? and to have confined herself to 
the dream analogy. But while I agree that the conception of a 
dream state for the trance is much less vulnerable than many 
other points in her theory, I must differ with her method of 
handling the problem. (1) Mrs. Sidgwick takes no account of 
the fundamental causes of dream imagery. (2) Mrs. Sidgwick 
does not accompany her discussion by any detailed analysis or 
discussion of dream processes. Both of these are fundamental 
to the case. 

Mrs. Sidgwick is satisfied with the reference to the contents 
of the dream state as we know it and neglects what is quite as 
important as the contents: namely, the stimulus which determines 
the occurrence of the contents, and, often, the character of 
them. This is vital. Psychologists regard all dreams, that is, 
the contents of dreams, to be traceable directly or indirectly to 
some sensory stimulus with ‘associative mechanisms as in the 
Freudian theories. But the stimulus is essential to their oc- 
currence. 

Now Mrs. Sidgwick has not made the slightest effort to dis- 
cover any sensory or normal stimulus in the dream contents of 
Mrs. Piper’s trance as she considers it. Its chaotic and crazy- 
quilt character suffices, for her, to account for the phenomena. 
It actually does nothing of the kind. We wish to know why the 
contents are what they are, and it does not suffice to explain 
them, merely to describe their characteristics. We desire to 
know what stimulus has been or may be present. Mrs. Sidgwick 
does not attempt to indicate what this stimulus may be. All 
that she points out is the phantasmagoria present in the stream. 
Then she compares this with the same type of phenomena in the 
trance state. But she makes no effort to find out the concrete 
contents of her dream life and those of the trance. That is 
indispensable to her conclusion. It is extremely doubtful if you 
could find the slightest general connection between Mrs. Piper’s. 
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dreams and her trance data. Usually dreams represent some 
recognizable experiences of the past, near or remote. But Mrs. 
Sidgwick points out nothing of the kind in the mental states of 
Mrs. Piper. 

' Of course it may be said that it would be her subliminal or 
subconscious dreams that might furnish the contents of her 
trance states that are so preposterous in their ideas and opinions, 
and that we can tell nothing about her subliminal dreams. This 
may be true, but you cannot appeal to what you do not know to 
explain what you do know. The very conception of subcon- 
scious knowledge is based upon the acquisitions, memories and 
associations of normal life, and it is certain that many of the 
ideas expressed by Mrs. Piper’s trance personalities, or the sub- 
conscious itself, are not natural to Mrs. Piper. She is more in- 
telligent than many of the statements made through her, and 
you have the same problem with her subconscious that you would 
have with spirits in explaining preposterous statements. The 
public would not see this, because it assumes with Mrs. Sidgwick 
that spirits would not be so absurd. But I have already dis- 
posed of that assumption. I even contend that there are cir- 
cumstances where the absurdity of a message would be in favor 
of its spiritistic origin. 

No psychologist endeavors to give an adequate explanation 
of dreams or the subconscious stream of mental activities with- 
out taking account of stimulus. The stimulus may be physical 
or mental. When physical it may be extra-organic or intra- 
organic. A nightmare may be due to overeating or to the influ- 
ence of some toxin in illness. This is intra-organic. Or the 
cream may be due to a sensory stimulus not adequately inter- 
preted. A man’s dream of walking on the ice at the North pole 
in his bare feet turned out to have been caused by having his toes 
out from under the bed-clothes on a cold night. This was extra- 
organic. The mental stimulus will be memory and association. 
Here Freud and the Freudians have their field. But Mrs. Sidg- 
wick has made no account of any of them in trying to explain 
the trance of Mrs. Piper. This was the more incumbent upon 
her because she ignores the supernormal altogether in her theory, 
though admitting that it exists, and exists in connection with the 
trance. In the supernormal you have an extra-organic stimulus 
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or cause, which may be said to be mental and corresponding in 
a sense to the mental stimulus of association, memory, and 
unfulfilled desires of the Freudians. But it is a stimulus, what- 
ever comparison you consider, and cannot be ignored in the for- 
mation of a theory of the trance phenomena and statements of 
Mrs. Piper. I discussed this whole problem very fully in an 
essay on the subconscious in the American Proceedings (Vol. 
VII, pp. 98-168). I shall not take up its contents here but 
summarize their meaning in the view that I had regarded the 
subliminal as having the same limitations as the normal mind, 
as definitely related to stimulus, and as determining modifications 
in all transmissions or nearly all transmissions of the transcen- 
dental. To understand the view here taken I can only refer 
readers to that essay. No psychologist will question the general 
position which I have taken in that essay, and it determines the 
position which has to be taken in the study of Mrs. Piper’s trance. 

Now in order to call attention to the fundamental defect 
which I must regard as affecting Mrs. Sidgwick’s paper at this 
point, I return to a criticism made earlier in this review: namely, 
that Mrs. Sidgwick had left out the supernormal in the effort to 
interpret Mrs Piper’s trance. To my mind this is suicidal in 
all attempts to explain her phenomena, because it neglects the 
fundamental feature in them and the law of stimulus in all 
mental phenomena. It is like trying to explain thunder by the 
vibrations of the air without taking into account the lightning, 
or trying to explain the growth of a tree by capillary attraction 
without taking account of temperature, or explaining the course 
of a river by the nature of the soil without reckoning with gravi- 
tation. Or it is like explaining the ideas of Mr. Gladstone in 
Parliament without taking account of his religious beliefs or his 
environment. But Mrs. Sidgwick omits all these essentials in 
the treatment of Mrs. Piper’s trance and seems to think it suffices 
to mention the preposterous ideas expressed in it, and also neg- 
lects the possible true statements and the intelligent ones. Take 
her treatment of the dramatic play of personality. She wholly 
disregards the instances of dramatic play which contain evidence 
of the supernormal. This is certainly unpardonable: for it is in 
those instances that you discover the cause of the dramatic play 
itself. In the quotation of the absurd contents in other cases 
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you rely on your a priori ideas of what spirits ought to say and, 
finding that they are demented, or appear to be so, disbelieve 
that they can be responsible for the facts. But in the instances 
in which the supernormal occurs, whether rational or not, you 
have a clue to the stimulus that causes them and you will have to 
carry the same causality over to the non-evidential instances, 
even though the preposterous contents are not transmitted to the 
subconscious, but are reactions on stimulus, like the cold in the 
above-mentioned dream about walking on the ice at the North 
pole. I called attention to the significance of these very cases in 
my own first report on the Piper case. (Cf. Proceedings S. P. 
R., Vol. XVI, pp. 211-214.) Such phenomena cannot be neg- 
lected in an intelligible explanation of the trance. They invoke 
the principle of stimulus that will have to be reckoned with 
all through the phenomena, and when interfusion of the foreign 
consciousness and the subconscious states of the medium is il- 
lustrated by the fact, we may expect the same phenomena to occur 
in the non-evidential instances, sometimes with a larger pro- 
portion of the subconscious, though not due merely to the 
data of normal experience. Jf the supernormal had never oc- 
curred with Mrs. Piper there would be no obligations to take 
account of it. But the fact that it has occurred, that it is ad- 
mitted by Mrs. Sidgwick, and that she assumes the truth of the 
spiritistic theory in the case, is indubitable proof that she must 
treat the trance phenomena as a whole in understanding even the 
nonsense, or in many cases only the apparent nonsense. As 
stimulus is an essential part of the phenomena to be investigated 
it cannot be neglected in the explanations. That is to say, 
a theory that will explain the nonsense alone will not explain 
the supernormal, but a theory which will explain the supernormal 
will have the right to determine the explanation of the nonsense. 
This is particularly true in Mrs. Sidgwick’s use of echolalia. 
She seems perfectly oblivious to its necessary relation to stimulus. 
It is a purely relative term, like “father”, “ husband”, 
“brother ”’, “ citizen’’, “ slave’’, etc. It implies a stimulus and 
an external stimulus at that, as is a response to suggestion. It 
denotes a reflex state on the part of the subject, even though 
we link it with volition, that must be accompanied by stimulus 
to render it intelligible at all. It is therefore a fact in the Piper 
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case which cannot be treated as if purely subjective. It implies 
that view of the phenomena for which I am contending here, 
and if we make the stimulus spirits or transmitted thoughts from 
such a source, we have a perfectly intelligent conception of the 
supernormal messages in those terms, and the nonsensical state- 
ments may come under the same influence, though modified or 
distorted in many instances by the fluctuating conditions of the 
trance and the frequent domination of the ideas aroused by 
external stimulus. I discussed this echolalia at considerable 
length in my second Piper report (Cf. Proceedings Am. S. P. R., 
Vol. IV, pp. 379-384.) I need not repeat here. But the ne- 
cessity of including extra-organic stimulus in the explanation 
of the supernormal only proves that it may be present where you 
do not have the evidence for it of the type which makes it clear 
to everyone. Examination of the processes may reveal it where 
there is nonsense, even though the subconscious or control does 
intermingle its contents with the result, as one or the other or 
both certainly do very often in the provably supernormal. 

I repeat that I admit some state of Mrs. Piper in the trance 
which may be appropriately described, for lack of a better term, 
as a “dream” state. But we cannot form our conception of 
its contents in the Piper case without taking into account two 
things. (1) The law of stimulus, external and internal, and (2) 
comparison with other cases of mediumship. Neither of these 
conditions are regarded by Mrs. Sidgwick as they should be, 
if admitted at all. Apparently she has only transferred the 
“dream ”’ state which Dr. Hodgson ascribed to the spirit while 
communicating, to Mrs. Piper, and without recognizing that 
Dr. Hodgson admitted the “dream” state of Mrs. Piper. He 
used frequently in conversation to compare the situation in the 
communications to a person trying to transmit his ideas through 
two dead drunk men to a third party. Here was the constant 
assumption of a “dream”’ state for the medium, but he wished 
to emphasize that of the transcendental communicator, as that of 
Mrs. Piper would be admitted without argument. At one time 
I quite accepted the view of Dr. Hodgson, though there were 
difficulties in the hypothesis of the “dream” state in the spirit 
which I cannot discuss here. But the discovery of the picto- 
graphic process of communicating, (Proceedings Am. S. P. R., 
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Vol. VI, pp. 48-92) in one type of mediumship in which the 
sensory functions are employed, modified the view, because it 
explained so much confusion and mistake that little evidence re- 
mained for the other view. Yet there is still some evidence 
that the spirit is affected at times, more especially at the moment 
when “contact” or “hold” of the medium is broken, and may 
thus be more or less delirious or affected by dissociation in the 
effort to communicate. But this does not affect the main stream 
of his communications, and another fact may account for the re- 
semblance to the disordered association of dreams: namely, the 
interfusion of his ideas with those of associated spirits and the 
transmitted states of the medium, which have to be inhibited 
to prevent the messages from being worse than they are. There 
is nothing, even on the theory of Mrs. Sidgwick’s telepathy, to 
hinder the supposition that the communicator’s mental state is 
a composite of all the mental states in proximity to it and unless 
he can prevent their transmission by disregarding what is not 
his own production, all sorts of irrelevant messages will get 
through. A man was communicating through Mrs. Chenoweth, 
pouring out evidence of his identity, and referred to his smoking. 
The fact was that he never used tobacco in any shape or form. 
But he happened to remark that his father was helping him. 
Now his father was an inveterate smoker and never had a cigar 
out of his mouth. This statement was nonsense in relation to 
himself, but true and pertinent in reference to his father, though 
not asserted of the father in the message. Besides, we should 
not have had a clue to its real meaning, if the communicator had 
not happened to mention that his father was present and helping. 
This type of phenomenon often happened in the Phinuit régime 
with Mrs. Piper. Incidents would come that belonged to other 
people and were not true of the sitter. Dr. Hodgson called at- 
tention to the phenomenon. You have then indubitable proof 
of this interfusion which may go to the length of making a 
perfect madhouse of the contents of consciousness, whether it be 
that of the spirit or that of Mrs. Piper’s subconscious. 

I said that the pictographic process, inasmuch as it explains 
why much confusion may occur in the messages, has compelled 
me to modify the view which Dr. Hodgson and I advocated for 
explaining this confusion. But this is largely because it has 
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diminished the evidence for it. There are phenomena occurring 
in the work of Mrs. Chenoweth, where pictographic processes 
have been dominant, that still suggest some sort of disturbance 
to the mind of the communicator. (Cf. Proceedings Am. S. P. 
R., Vol. VI, pp. 48-92. Journal, Vol. VI, pp. 275-286.) The 
best indications of this are at those moments when control is 
lost and the messages become very fragmentary and confused, 
as if the mind was wandering, and the phenomenon is usually 
explained by “ losing hold of the light’, just as the confusion 
was explained by the Scott message about monkeys in the sun. 
There is, however, a way to explain the confusion of mind in 
all messages without supposing that it is a “dream ”’ state like 
our own, though describable as such by the nature of the con- 
tents, and yet the view will be consistent with the pictographic 
process and what it explains. It was G. P. apparently that called 
Dr. Hodgson’s attention through Mrs. Piper to the “dream” 
state in which a communicator was when communicating, and it 
was taken quite literally as representing an abnormal condition of 
the communicator, as a dream really is or appears to be. But 
I showed from the same personality, G. P., in a communication 
through Mrs. Chenoweth (see above references) a statement 
which explained what he really meant by the message given 
through Mrs. Piper; namely, that “if all that I was thinking 
about at any moment, central or marginal, became either visible 
or audible to the friend in conversation with me, he would think 
that I was wandering in my mind,” in other words, insane. Now 
Dr. Hodgson, communicating through Mrs. Chenoweth on the 
same subject, had said that they “ could not inhibit the transmis- 
sion of their thoughts”. Here we have a perfectly intelligible 
and intelligent explanation of the confusion and intermixture of 
images in the messages. The mind of the communicator seems 
to us to be confused and insane because the images in it are so, 
or such of them as are transmitted are so. But with a clear idea 
of what G. P. meant we have the resemblance to dreams and 
deliria without supposing that the mental state is this. The 
same ‘may be true of our ordinary dreams and deliria. For this 
reason I gave up the conception which I had previously held, 


in agreement with Dr. Hodgson, though not fully satisfied that 
his theory was entirely erroneous. 
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Now if the thoughts of the communicator are an interfusion 
of thoughts (1) received from the subconscious of the medium, 
and (2) received from the minds of associated spirits—and Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s telepathy would make this quite possible or prob- 
able,—there would be undoubted confusion of mind or thoughts, 
whether merely in images or in process, and we can understand 
G. P.’s comparison with dreams, though we gave up the associa- 
tion of the idea of anything like abnormality of process. 

With what has been said above I am prepared to take up 
special incidents or cases to which Mrs. Sidgwick has applied 
her treatment. But readers must remember that I conceded 
something like a “‘ dream” state in Mrs. Piper during the trance. 
It may not always be active. It may at times be perfectly 
lethargic and roused into absurd activity by foreign stimulus. 
I prefer to call it the subconscious of Mrs. Piper and not to in- 
voke the illusions to which one may be exposed in referring to 
dreams. Besides, I wish to avoid all ideas of “‘ centres of con- 
sciousness ”’ and brain centres, though the latter may be involved, 
and to discuss the problem in terms of psychological functions, 
which is the method of modern psychology. Moreover I shall 
insist on taking into account the case as a whole, which includes 
the supernormal and with it the foreign stimulus which transmits 
it to the subconscious of the medium or through it to the sitter. 
With these ideas, differing from those of Mrs. Sidgwick, though 
not wholly disputing them, we may find a possible explanation of 
much nonsense, or apparent nonsense, which Mrs. Sidgwick did 
not think referable to spirits. But readers must not forget that 
I treat spiritistic influences from two points of view. (1) 
From that of transmission of thoughts and (2) From the mere 
instigation of the mind of the medium, arousing it into activity 
of its own instead of effecting the transmission of foreign ideas. 

In the transmissive process many spirits may be concerned at 
once. ‘The causal influence is now one and now the other of 
these actions. The transmissive is apparent in the supernormal ; 
and the instigative, if not always apparent, may be found in 
those instances in which the intermixture of the subconscious 
with foreign thought is quite evident, and then extended to the 
non-evidential matter. 
Perhaps a third stimulus might account for much. I have 
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in mind the involuntary influence of memories about past physical 
conditions on the motor organism of the psychic. These might 
evoke all sorts of delirious imagery and ideas. They are es- 
pecially significant because they often have no relevance to the 
actual thoughts which the communicator is expressing or trying 
to express. 

In taking up special incidents let me take first one of the 
worst ones and one of the first considered by Mrs. Sidgwick. 
This is the alleged communication from Sir Walter Scott. He 
made about as preposterous statements as any one could imagine. 
For instance, his assertion that, in a voyage to the sun, he saw 
“monkeys flying in and out of sand caves’’, and other prepos- 
terous statements about the planets generally. The average lay- 
man would naturally enough say that Sir Walter Scott would 
not be expected to say such things. They are either so contrary 
to our astronomical knowledge or so wanting in evidential 
character as to be regarded as absurd. But as I| have already 
shown that does not militate against their having come from 
spirits, even from Sir Walter Scott, any more than the absurdity 
can be explained by the subconscious knowledge of Mrs. Piper 
by any superficial interpretation of her “dream” state. In the 
original account which Professor Newbold published of this 
record he omitted a statement to which we shall here call at- 
tention and which proves the absolute importance of publishing 
all details in such records, nonsensical as well as rational. In 
that report readers had no clue to the explanation of such phe- 
nomena. The statement omitted from the original report by 
Professor Newbold was: “ There I began to lose my grasp on 
the light’. This statement immediately follows the one I pre- 
viously quoted about ‘“‘ monkeys flying in and out of sand caves”’, 
and was made to explain the absurdity of this latter statement. 
Now, that this explanation has some plausibility may be seen 
in similar explanations of disturbance in the communications 
of Mrs. Chenoweth. The communicators often explain why 
they fail to get their message through by saying they “ lost their 
hold on the light”. This is almost identical in statement with 
that attributed to Sir Walter Scott and occurs in similar situa- 
tions. Mrs. Chenoweth had not seen a single one of the English 
Proceedings and none of the American that might have stated 
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it. Losing one’s “ grasp” or “hold” on the light might well 
release the inhibitions and let the subconscious of Mrs. Piper 
express an absurd epitome of all sorts of perfectly genuine com- 
munications transmitted to it. Indeed, imperfect control would 
do the same, and for aught we know there was very imperfect 
control in this instance, as would naturally be expected from the 
little experience of the communicator, and was well indicated in 
the incipient efforts of the Imperator group later before they 
obtained adequate control. If the full records of the Imperator 
group's efforts to obtain control had been published we should 
have proof of my contention. 

But I could not find a better illustration than the present one 
about monkeys in the sun or flying about sand caves to prove 
my point. The way it has been quoted by both Professor New- 
bold and Mrs. Sidgwick misrepresents the facts completely. 
They have read the statement as uninstructed laymen would read 
it. They simply take the words out of their context and put 
on them the meaning of our ordinary experience and then dis- 
pense ridicule. But let us see what Sir Walter Scott did say. 

Near the end of the first sitting in which he purported to 
communicate, referring to the sun, he says: “ We wish to find 
its inhabitants if there are any, i. e., if it has any. Now we see 
what we term monkeys, dreadful looking creatures, black ex- 
tremely black, very wild. We find they live in caves which are 
made in the sand or mud, clay, etc.” Now it should be noticed 
that there is no assertion here that they are monkeys. They are 
simply “ what we term monkeys ”’ and then a description of the 
creatures in general terms that would suggest anything but 
monkeys. At this point the sitting came to an end and this 
absurd statement marks the breaking up of the conditions for 
control in which confusion always occurs with Mrs. Piper and 
Mrs. Chenoweth alike. It followed a fairly reasonable and in- 
telligent statement about the actual conditions of the sun as 
known to astronomers and quite possibly not known to Mrs. 
Piper at all, tho she had opportunities possibly, if she had in- 
terest, to know about the condition of the nucleus in the sun’s 
constitution. The main point, however, is the place in which 
the absurd statement occurs and that is at the point at which 
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control is being lost, a circumstance not considered by Mrs. 
Sidgwick and laymen generally. 

At the sitting the next day the communicator, still pur- 
porting to be Sir Walter Scott, took up the matter again, after 
some other things had been said. He said: “ Well then we 
began to follow its light as far as the tropic of Capricorn, when 
we reached the earth of course, here we saw the monkeys flying 
in and out of sand caves. There I began to lose my grasp on 
the light.” 

Here we have the explanation of the nonsense expressed the 
day before and explained by my comparison with the same phe- 
nomenon in the work of Mrs. Chenoweth, when the commun- 
ications are abruptly and violently interrupted. But the im- 
portant, point is that the description this time fits bats and not 
monkeys, and reverting to the first statement it is possible that 
the idea was bats or similar creatures. In neither case are we 
assured that our “ monkeys” are meant. Moreover it is not in 
the sun this time! It is in the earth! That the phenomena play 
about conceptions of the earth and not the sun this time is also 
shown by the reference to the “tropic of Capricorn.” The 
whole passage is absurd as referring to the sun. No interpre- 
tation of it as so referring is possible. The whole thing is absurd 
enough when taken at its superficial meaning, but it is made worse 
than the text indicates by insisting that monkeys are actually 
meant. The meaning of that term cannot be taken out of its 
context. 

There is a good illustration of the point I here make and 
that occurred since I wrote this paper, and it is all the more 
interesting because it did not happen with a view to confirm- 
ing the doctrine maintained. I hada stranger taking a sitting 
with Mrs. Chenoweth in one of my own experiments in which 
I controlled the entire situation. Mrs. Chenoweth did not 
know who was present. The man’s father purported to com- 
municate. In the course of his messages he expressed an in- 
terest in the man’s work and I bethought myself of the plan to 
have him tell the sitter’s profession, as I knew it would be a 
point in evidence for the supernormal, if he did so success- 
fully, tho it would not be evidence of spirits. My question 
was evidently misunderstood for the communicator proceeded 
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apparently to tell his own profession. He first gave “ M. D.” 
and alluded to medicine, but at once spontaneously denied 
this and alluded to “ Ph. D.” and ministers and then gave 
“D. D.” and in a moment denied this spontaneously. The 
fact was that the man was a conductor, not a doctor of any 
kind. The next day the same communicator spontaneously 
referred to his statement that he was trying to “ help his son 
professionally ’’, and added: “I lost my hold for a moment 
and that is where the trouble began.” Near the end of the 
sitting I asked him how he came to refer to ministers the day 
before, wanting to see the reaction, and the reply was: “ It 
was the purpose to assure him of the attendance of some who 
could help him. He is interested in that work and naturally 
attracts that group of helpers, or perhaps it should be put the 
other way: he has been influenced by them.” 

Now when he lost his hold the day before the subcon- 
scious of the medium or the mind of the control was not able 
to get the communicator’s thought accurately and possibly 
the thought of some other personality present, one of the 
“ guides ” of the sitter, slipped through with some confusion 
of the phonetics of “ conductor ” and “ Doctor ” which repre- 
sented the idea in the mind of a ministerial helper present. 
The confusion is not so great as in the case of Sir Walter 
Scott, but it is just as false when read superficially and the 
control gives exactly the same explanation that was given 
through Mrs. Piper for the lapse into the nonsense of 
monkeys living in sand caves in the sun. The loss of hold 
on the light opens the way to marginal thoughts in the com- 
municator’s mind and also to the thoughts of others present. 
Crossed wires in the telephone afford a good analogy. 

Another illustration occurred a little later in my work with 
Mrs. Chenoweth. A lady who was perfectly familiar with 
this Sir Walter Scott incident has died since this paper was writ- 
ten and on the first free opportunity began to communicate 
through Mrs. Chenoweth. In a communication in which she 
was alluding to the case of Mrs. Piper I seized the oppor- 
tunity to put a question regarding this very incident, but 
concealing exactly what I had in mind. The following is 
the record: 
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(Do you recall a celebrated novelist who communicated absurd 
things ?) 

Yes indeed and can see several reasons why that might occur. 
Some of the vagaries of a brain that dealt with fanciful creations 
might slip through and have no meaning whatever. The mind has 
a way of making fantastic images in a serious purposeful work. 

(Who was it that did it ?) 

I will ... please do not ask too much now. 


The control broke down at this point and tho I did not get 
distinct evidence that the communicator had in mind the 
incident I was thinking of the explanation is exactly the one 
I have proposed for the absurd message purporting to come 
from Sir Walter Scott and is also the same explanation that 
the communicator gave of it through Mrs. Piper. I have not 
breathed a word about the incident to Mrs. Chenoweth, so 
that, whatever explanation you accept of the statements 
through her, it cannot be anything that I may have said to 
her. It is pertinent to allude to “ fanciful creations” and 
“fantastic images” in this connection, but my allusion to 
“absurd things ” and to a “ celebrated novelist ”’ might sug- 
gest as much, and so I cannot treat the coincidence as in any 
respect conclusive. But it represents more correct psychol- 
ogy than Mrs. Chenoweth ever obtained by reading. I 
would not necessarily attribute it wholly to the communi- 
cator I have in mind. Answers to questions may be as much 
the product of controls as of communicators and I could here 
rely upon agreement between control and communicator to 
get some sort of reply. I especially had in mind drawing 
out Dr. Hodgson either at the time or later on the same 
point. But whether we attribute it to the control or to the 
communicator makes no difference. The main point is that 
the explanation is essentially the same as that which I had 
worked out independently. 

Two days later it was evident that the same communi- 
cator had endeavored to identify the incident I had in mind. 
I had not further asked about it. The reference came all at 
once and spontaneously in connection with another incident. 
The communicator said, referring to the English group: 
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Ask them about bats yes [to reading] bats, flying bats. I wish 
to say only that, bats, flying bats. 

( Yes, were they called bats or something else?) 

You know what I am trying to write about, do you? 

(Yes, I do, and I only want it a little more definite to have it on 
paper as proof.) 

Yes I am trying and I thought I could do it readily. 


Now in quoting the passage purporting to come from Sir 
Walter Scott I had called attention to the fact that the 
description of the “ monkeys”’ fitted bats and not our well 
known simians. ‘This I had done months before this sitting. 
I of course, had not at any time talked with Mrs. Chenoweth 
about the incident, as I have always religiously refrained 
from mentioning anything whatever about the Piper records. 
The communicator could go no further with the incident at 
this time. 

There is no assurance, however, that the communicator was re- 
ferring to the incident of the monkeys in the sun. Hence I can 
only remark the coincidence about my own reference to bats and 
that of the communicator. Later (p. 61 and note 15) the same 
communicator indicates that it refers to a cross reference, and 
whether it at the same time points to the incident of the monkeys 
in the sun is-not determinable at present. 

But I resolved on questioning Dr. Hodgson regarding the 
point and to do it in a manner which would not reveal to the 
subconscious of Mrs. Chenoweth that I had in mind the inci- 
dent which Mrs. V. evidently meant. Ata favorable moment 
I called for him when another communicator broke down. 
He reported and I merely intimated that I had some ques- 
tions to ask and wanted to know if he would answer them at 
once or if I should stay over a day for the purpose. He ad- 
vised me to stay over a day and after the three regular sit- 
tings I took a day for it. The following is the record of that 
experiment. Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing about the inci- 
dents concerned, never having seen any of the English pub- 
lications nor anything in this country which may have men- 
tioned them. Indeed I have made only one reference to it, in the 
Journal some years ago, which Mrs. Chenoweth never saw. 
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Mrs. C. J. H. H. October 19th, 1916. 10 A. M. 
[ Subliminal. ] 
[Long pause. Reached for pencil. ] 
[ Automatic Writing. ] 


G. P. 
(All right. Good morning.) [1] 
fora... yo... long time I have kept away because the effort was 


made to give a free and clear use of the hand to those who were 
needed in the work. It was not alone a question of ther [their] need 
but if the work was going on it would be inconceivable [N. R.] in- 


conce ... [read] that they would not come. I refer [read ‘ was ’] 
refer to Mrs. V. [N. R.] Mrs. V.—and to the communicator [N. R.] 
commun ... [read] of this week. [2] 


It is not always possible for them to at once assume [read “ as- 
sure ”] assume the right relation to the use of the opportunity but it 
has to be granted for reasons which we may talk [N. R.] talk about 
some other time but R. H. is here now and knows you wish to ask 
your questions. 


(Yes, ask him if he remembers anything about monkeys in the 
sun. ) 


[Pause and I repeated statement.] I hear. [Pause.] Yes he 
remembers the expression as a part of another communication way 
[N. R.] way back somewhere. he smiles as he looks at what I write 
and will have more to say but ask your next. 

(I wanted to know who it was that gave the communication. ) 

You mean the communication you have just repeated, the mon- 
keys, &c. 

(Yes, exactly.) [3] 


1. I had called for Dr. Hodgson, but George Pelham answers and the 
sequel suggests a reason for it, tho we cannot prove that the conjecture is 
correct. He is aware, as the reader will remark, that he is to act as an inter- 
mediary for Dr. Hodgson, and the situation offers a practical example in the 
very problem we are discussing in this paper, the distinction between the indi- 
rect and the direct or “ possession” method. 

2. The reason assigned for having been “away” is that his presence would 
affect the messages of others more than it is the desire in the present method 
to do. The object is to eliminate as much influence from personalities near 
the communicator as is possible. 

3. Readers may remark that my query did not indicate that the allusion 
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Yes it is rather a funny thing but immediately when you asked 
the last question he scratched his head with a funny little air and 
began going over [new pencil] his fingers as if recalling [read ‘ read- 
ing ’, hand shook, and read ‘ reaching ’] the ... recalling the time and 
place [N. R.] place. [Pause.] I am only waiting [read ‘ think- 
ing’] for ... waiting for his [read ‘this’ without excuse] his an- 
swer. [Pause.] R. H. got it through himself at another place. 

(Yes, what place?) 


some distance from here and another type of work. I do not 
refer to England not as far off as that [N. R.] as that. 
(All right.) 


But in another state geographically. Understand. 
(That is not true.) [4] 


Is it true [read ‘time ’] true [N. R.] true that the state referred 
to the condition of the light through whom it came. 


(That might be.) 


I may have taken a wrong inference for the word state—. 


(I understand.) [5] 


to monkeys was a communication, but this is spontaneously indicated and 
makes a direct hit at once. It was “way back”. It occurred in 1895 in the 


midst of the development of the trance that eliminated Dr. Phinuit as a 
control. 


4. This allusion to “another state”, taken as it stands, implies that the 
communication came in another state than the one in which we were holding 
the present sitting. This, as I remarked, is not true. But the sequel shows 
what was actually meant here and it indicates very clearly the fragmentary 
nature of the messages. The real intent was to refer to the fact that the 
message came to Professor Newbold who lived in another state. I should 
not have had the slightest suspicion of this meaning had it not been for what 
came in the subliminal at the end of the sitting, but it is perfectly clear in the 
later incident that this was meant here and we could hardly have a better 
illustration of fragmentary messages, of errors and confusions probably 
caused by the indirect and pictographic method. 


5. The allusion to “inference” as probably causing the error which I re- 
marked proyes what the indirect method is; namely, that it involves interpre- 
tation of pictures or images. The sequel also shows that G. P. was correct at 
first and that the attempt to correct it was an error, but the occasion showed 
what he had to do to receive and deliver the message at all. He was inter- 
preting signs and symbols, but evidently did not catch all that was sent to 
him, as the final message about the state proves. 
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Was there a more normal less [N. R.] deep ... less ... trance 
when that came through— 

(I don’t know anything about it. A friend of his was pres- 
ent.) [6] 


All right. I will ask only one more thing. Was there a lady 
in the case. 


(No.) 
not sitter but one interested in it— 
(Yes.) [7] 


He intended to get something entirely [N. R.] entirely different 
and yet that was strange enough to attract attention ... arrest atten- 
tion. Just a moment. It was a half semi [N. R.] semi conscious 
state and the picture and words were [pause] suggested by some- 
thing previously said. Go on with your questions. [8] 

(It is important for me to have clear just who it was communi- 
cating at the time. I am writing an important article and need to 
have definite evidence, so I want first to know who it was that pur- 
ported to speak of monkeys in the sun.) 

I thought I told you R. H. 

(No, it was not R. H.) 

he certainly was present for he says so. 

(Yes, he was present. It was while he was living.) 


6. The incident occurred shortly before the development of the deeper 
trance of Mrs. Piper and it is curious to see this allusion here, apparently 
irrelevant to the issue, but in fact very pertinent, because it is the beginning of 
an attempt to explain the message which was just what I wanted. It was a 
case in which Sir Walter Scott purported to control directly without the inter- 
vention of Phinuit and before the coming of the Imperator group. It is ap- 
parent from the confusion that the trance was lighter or less deep than usual 
with their control. 


7. This allusion to a lady is remarkably pertinent. It refers to personal 
matters in connection with the sitter that have never been published and hence, 
even if Mrs. Chenoweth had seen the English publications, which she has not, 
she could not have known the pertinence of this allusion. The incident can- 
not be further explained. 


8. The intention was to get something entirely different when the allusion 
to monkeys in the sun was made. There is no way now to prove that Mrs. 
Piper’s mental state at the time was one of semi-consciousness, but it is pos- 
sible or likely. The reference to “pictures” shows what the nature of the 
process was in transmitting and confirms what I had said about the situation 
before this experiment was made. 
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Yes is that the way of it. I thought he was here. 

(No not at all.) 

I knew he had a part in it. [Long pause.] [9] 
[Change of Control. ] 

I am here myself. 

(Good.) [10] 


I think so too—I thought perhaps I could do better than G. P. 
because I know the importance of the point. It was one of those 
surprises which used to come to us at times when pictures of the 
[pause] relative positions of friends [N. R.] friends were some- 
times described [read ‘ disturbed ’] described—You will recall one 
which came through G. P. himself at one of the sittings when the 
group was described in various [read ‘terms’] various attitudes 
which were not quite in keeping with celestial [N. R.] Celestial 
spheres bu ... 

(Yes, what incident was that?) [G. P.’s stature and position 
in mind. | 

when G. P. and his friends were described sitting about the light 
watching [N. R.] proceedings ... wat ... [read] as if they were 
a group of college boys instead of beings from another world. We 
used to get those pictures now and then and it was raher [rather] 
shocking to the more conservative investigators but I concluded [read 
‘contended ’] concluded that the effort was to make us understand 
the reality and naturalness [read ‘ inter-relations’ doubtfully] nat- 
uralness of the contact [read ‘content ’] contact—You must know 
about some of these things altho they did not come through this light 
but through the other and under the Imperator regime— [11] 


9. Dr. Hodgson was not actually present at this particular sitting when 
the message came, at least according to the record as printed. But he was 
present at some of the sittings with Professor Newbold. At the time of this 
sitting I thought Dr. Hodgson was actually present at the Piper sitting. But 
he had a part in it, as he had talked it over with Professor Newbold at 
the time. 


10. The appearance of Dr. Hodgson marks the change from the indirect 
to the direct method.. It was of course direct for G. P. while he was con- 
trolling, but indirect for the communicator. With Dr. Hodgson at the helm 
both control and communication are direct. 


11. There was a funny incident in the communications of George Pelham 
at which Dr. Hodgson and Professor Newbold used to laugh a good deal. I 
am not sure from the account of it here that the communicator, Dr. Hodgson, 
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(Yes I do, and a friend was present when the absurd message 
came through.) 


Yes and you want me to recall that friend as a part of the scene. 
I was trying to do that for I know its importance but I also know 
that to relate it with the right group and to recall that it was only 
one of several such pictures and to also recall that there was some 
question as to whether it was an interpolation of some other second- 


ary influence or a direct effort to give us a light on the way things 
were done there. 


I always believed after I began to understand the serious pur- 
pose of every stroke that it was done to relieve tension and give a 
lighter thought that the more important messages might come. I 
will tell you more of this later. R.H. [Pencil fell and reinserted. | 

(Well, when can you do that? I wanted it today. I have very 


little time to wait. I must get my article into print. I am reading 
the proofs.) 


I hear and know and will try immediately. [Pause.] Will the 
first word at the next hour help. 
( Yes.) 


has it in mind. Some of the characteristics of the message suggest it and 
others do not. It was an incident in which G. P. tried to tell where he was in 
the organism of Mrs. Piper and the description implied that his head was the 
hand or in the hand and his feet on the table, so that he was but a few inches 
long and in an absurd position. The description here is hardly of that inci- 
dent, but I do not know of other absurd incidents. They were frequent in 
both the Phinuit and the Imperator régimes. 

Apart from its technical accuracy or inaccuracy, the whole passage is per- 
fectly correct in its general conception of the phenomena and the impression 
created by them. The incidents were so absurd as to invoke complete ridi- 
cule from those who did not understand the process of communicating and the 
conditions under which it has to be done. Most readers were shocked at the 
absurdities of the messages. 

The allusion to “ pictures” is again a clear indication of what the process 
was and explains the liabilities in such phenomena. It is an exact confirma- 
tion of the hypothesis by which I explained the confusion and absurdities of 
the message about the monkeys in sand caves before the experiment here re- 
corded was made. 

The incident occurred near the end of the Phinuit régime and represents 
the direct control of the communicator, purporting to be Sir Walter Scott, at 
a time in which confusion would be certain to occur with a communicator who 
had little or no experience with the machine. Indeed the messages of the Im- 
perator group for a long time were almost equally confused and often absurd. 
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I will not forget. You know J [P. F. R. and pause] M P. 
(No.) [12] 
[Pencil fell. Long pause and lips quivered. ] 
[ Subliminal. ] 
I see letters everywhere. [Long pause.] Do you know any- 


body that begins with B? 


( Yes.) 

Is it a letter you want? 

(I want the name.) 

Does it begin with B? A big B? (Yes.) [Long pause.] I 


don’t know whether I can get it or not. 


( What is it ?) 

I don’t know. I can’t tell until I see it, can 1? 
(No.) 

[Pause.] It is something like I. Is I the next one? 
( Yes.) 


[Pause.] I [pause] I think it is L, do you know if it is L? 
( Yes.) 


Another L ... BILLY. Is that right? [Distress and 


struggle. | 


( Yes.) 

Wait a minute. You awfully anxious for this? 

( Yes.) 

Is there more to it? 

( Yes.) 

N. Is that right? 

( Yes.) 

Wait a moment. NE...N E... lam afraid I can’t get it. 
(Yes you can.) 

NE... What is P for. Itisnot P. PEN... No. NEW 
.. That’s all. Is that all? 

(No.) 

NEWBOL... I can't. 

(Yes you can.) 
Newbold. 

(Good, that’s right.) 


12. The initials J. M. P. are not intelligible to me in this connection or 


any other and would require explanation. 
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Is it what you want? 

(Yes.) [13] 

What is that P for? 

(I’m not sure.) 

Do you know anything that begins with PE N? [Pause.] 
(No.) 

Yes you do. 

(I don’t recall it.) 

Something about a state. 

(Oh yes. All right. I understand.) [14] 
[Awakened while I was writing my note. ] 


This record is as remarkable an example of this work as 
I think I ever had. It is not because of its “ knock down” 
evidence, especially for those who do not understand the 
work, but because of its clear illustration of the fragmentary 
character of messages and its further illustration of the points 
discussed in this paper. One could not have had a better 
example of the difference between the indirect and the direct 
or “ possession ’’ method than is here given, as if it were malice 
prepense and made with perfect consciousness of what I was 
doing and what I wanted. G. P. comes first as intermediary 
or amanuensis for Dr. Hodgson and interprets the symbolic 
method of communication for him. “ Going over his fin- 
gers’ is indubitable evidence of this, and he breaks down in 
the matter. He confuses the whole case. There was no 


13. “Billy” is what Dr. Hodgson always called Professor Newbold and 
Professor Newbold was the sitter when the absurd message about monkeys in 
the sun came through. It should be noticed that there is no guessing in the 
giving of the name. Each letter comes at the first shot. The giving of it 
shows clearly that there was no confusion in the mind of the communicator 


about the incident and that the difficulty is in the process of delivering the 
message. 


14. The syllable “ Pen” and its connection with the word “state” shows 
what was in mind when G. P. said the message came in another state. It evi- 
dently refers to Pennsylvania, which was the state in which Professor New- 
bold lived. The evidence is excellent here that marginal things often get 
through and that G. P.’s distortion of what was really in Dr. Hodgson’s mind 


is evident and affords a fine illustration of how all sorts of confusion may 
occur. 
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evidence in the Piper record that he knew anything about 
the incident we are discussing and even if he had known it the 
situation in which he was placed would require him to inhibit 
what he knew to get what Dr. Hodgson was giving. But he 
completely confuses it and shows that he either does not get 
what Dr. Hodgson is telling or confuses it beyond recognition 
for all who do not understand what was really going on. The 
sequel shows that the whole matter was clear in Dr. Hodg- 
son’s mind and that G. P. received but a very small portion of 
it and stated the case in so fragmentary and confused a man- 
ner as to make the statements, as they stand, wholly false in 
some details. He had to interpret pictures and symbols. 
But the appearance of Dr. Hodgson marks the beginning 
of his direct control and this became much clearer, and in the 


subliminal the allusion to the name “ Billy Newbold” and to ~ 


the state in which he lived made certain the fact that the in- 
cident was perfectly clear in his mind and that the whole diffi- 
culty was in getting it through in its completeness. There 
were incipient explanations of how the message about the 
monkeys became what it was, and this even before I had sure 
evidence that the communicator had the right one in mind. 
The allusion to pictographic methods was a straight shot at 
the cause of the phenomena and it remains only to emphasize 
what Mrs. V. said on the same point; namely, that many 
things of a fanciful nature exists in the marginal conscious- 
ness of the mind that may slip through while the central and 
rational thought is inhibited. 

On October 24th, 1916, Mrs. V. purported to communicate 
and I asked her to explain what the expression “ flying bats ”’ 
meant, having in mind the incident about monkeys in the sun. 
She promised to take it up the next day. She did so and the 
following is the record: 


The flying bats refers to a statement expression used between 
[pause] automatists a cross one. You will recall the story, no 
not story in the sense of conversation but you know what I mean by 
the former experiment. 

(If I have the right thing in mind, that is true, but I am not sure 
to what expression you refer in flying bats.) ; 
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I was trying to make one of those references cross. 

(All right. You mean that flying bats was the expression used 
elsewhere. ) 

Yes. [15] 

(Do you know from whom it purported to come?) 

Yes I recall clearly the incident, but I am not sure that I can make 
it clear to you. Perhaps you will recall that there was a triangular 
set of experiments, that is, telepathy a trois. 

(Yes I understand.) [16] 

And one was interpreted in terms not exact but similar—that is, 


there would be a difference in picture or movement expressed and 
this was one of those cases— _ [17] 


(1 understand, but evidently the incident was not the one I had 
in mind when you used the expression flying bats.) 

It is quite probable, but the words were suggested to me to write 
more as a suggestion than a memory. 

(Isee.) [18] 

The friend was beside me and if you recall the words were an 
interpolation and I wish to say that the power I possessed to receive 
automatically when I was in the body is a power I still have and I 
fear that sometimes even now a suggestion may reach me as I write 
and be a kind of automatic response to another friendly thought in- 


15. The apparent meaning of this passage is that the allusion to “ flying 
bats” was either to an existing cross reference or an intended one in the 
future. Unless, therefore, it refers at the same time to the incident under 
discussion it is irrelevant in all but the explanation of the absurdity of the 
message we are discussing. 

16. It is‘an evidential point to have the allusion to “telepathy a trois”, es- 
pecially the use of the French terms, as Mrs. V. was a fine French scholar and 
Mrs. Chenoweth, while she knows a few sentences of the language, has neither 
worked out the problem of telepathy as implied in this reference nor is fa- 
miliar with the expression. It is very characteristic of Mrs. V. 

17. If there is any evidential significance in this statement it will have to 
be decided by the English group: for I know nothing about the affair, if it 
refers to anything else than the incident about the monkeys in the sun. But 
the allusion to pictographic and symbolic processes is a tacit answer to Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s objection from nonsense. 

18. This statement implies that the message was an intrusion automatically 
intromitted into the mind of the communicator, who may serve as a control 
at the same time. This process was implied in the message purporting to come 
from my wife, but was a message through her as an intermediary. Cf. p. 116. 
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stead of my own separated mind. I have to guard against it as it 
had become almost a normal functioning of my mind. Under- 
stand? [19] 


(Yes and when ready I shall ask another question.) 
Ready. 


(Do you recall the message about monkeys in the sun that I men- 
tioned to Hodgson ?) 
The one that was the cause of some discussion. 


( Yes.) 


Yes and I know that he was trying to get something through 
about that. 

(Yes and when he can, and soon, I want him to explain how so 
absurd a message came through. ) 

It was not so absurd, I am told, if the whole working process 
could have been seen. [20] 

(What was that process ?) 

Do you recall through whom it came? Was it not Mrs. Piper? 

(Yes it was. Who was the communicator?) [Sir Walter Scott 
in mind. ] 

I had it in mind that it was she and that the communicator was 
my friend now here, passed over at that time of course and one of 
whom we expected much more wisdom—that much is correct I think. 

(The communicator had passed out much longer than that. The 
message ....) [Writing began.] 

Do not tell me. 

(All right.) [I had no intention of telling.] 

I am on the right theme, but I have not made it plain yet to you 
and do not wish to have the evidence impaired. 

(I understand. That is right.) 

You were thinking probably of one of the later group of our 
Society in England and I referred to one also, but I know that the 
message was written, actually written, by one of the guides. [ Pause. | 


19. This explanation of intermediation will have to tell its own story. 
Mrs. Chenoweth has not consciously or normally worked out such a theory. 
You may regard it as invention, if you like, but it is not due to normal specu- 
lation about it. It explains how irrelevancies may occur and is one more argu- 
ment for the defence here advanced. 


20. This statement about the “ working process” explains itself, if we keep 
previous notes and discussions in mind. 
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(Yes.) [Said to keep things going. ] 

group of enlightened ones whose teaching we respected. Wait 
a moment. [Pause.] Im ... [pause] Im ... [pause] in that 
group was Imperator and he has said that there was lurking in the 
thought of the mind a picture of men idly waiting for the next move 
and the distorted vision which sometimes came to the subliminal 
consciousness of Mrs. Piper, as she came out of her trances was the 
reason for the monkey picture. [21] 

Do you recall how she frequently distorted visions, that is, some- 
times we were black, sometimes fat, &c. 

( Yes.) 

That was the focalizing which gave imperfect reflections and it 
occurred in the state of waking up and some of those queer state- 
ments or visions were of that origin. [22] 


It is clear that the allusion to “ flying bats”, unless it is a 
cross reference or a reference to the incident of the monkeys 
in the sun in some cross reference or attempted cross refer- 
ence, is not to what I supposed in the case. But I quote it 


21. Whether the message was written “by one of the guides” would de- 
pend on the question whether Sir Walter Scott was the direct control at the 
time, and as I have often witnessed writing, through Mrs. Chenoweth, by a 
communicator who was not the guide and yet was an intermediary for the 
guide, I can readily see why there is no necessary contradiction with the facts 
here. Superficially, however, it is clear that there is not an agreement in the 
matter. My mind was certainly not read here nor anywhere in the whole 
discussion of this problem: for I did not have in mind any “ one of the later 
group of the Society.” The message was a written one and Mrs. Chenoweth, 
of course, knew nothing about it. 


It was during the Imperator régime and while it is not possible to verify 
the statement here made about the cause of the confusion, it is not only ra- 
tional in the light of what has happened and what has been said about inter- 
mediation, and explains the incident under review quite clearly in accordance 
with the spiritistic theory, so that nonsense is not an objection to such a 
source, tho it may question the intentional influence of a particular personality. 


22. Mrs. Piper did often refer in the subliminal or “ waking stage” to the 
sitter as black and possibly sometimes as fat or otherwise absurd. Mrs. 
Chenoweth never knew this fact and there has been no special explanation 
offered of it by any of us, except Mrs. Sidgwick. It is evident in what con- 
cludes the message that the explanation is precisely the one which I have 
defended for nonsense and confusion. 
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nevertheless because the explanation of it involves a very 
important point in the discussion of Mrs. Sidgwick’s theory. 
This point is that the communicator may act as an automatist 
or medium in the unconscious transmission of others’ 
thoughts. This is precisely what I had seen implied in cer- 
tain supernormal messages which I have received from time 
to time. And it is here asserted by the communicator with- 
out any inference from me. ‘That situation would explain 
much, whether intelligent or absurd, depending upon the 
mental states of the few or many that were near the com- 
municator. 

But on seeing that “ flying bats”’ were not or might not 
be what I had supposed, I resolved to put another question 
that would not reveal that I had the same thing in mind. I 
feared that I could not wait for the appearance of Dr. Hodg- 
son and so asked about the monkeys in the sun and the ex- 
planation of the allusion, thinking that the matter might well 
have been the subject of talk between Mrs. V. and her living 
friends. She was wrong about its having occurred in the 
“ waking stage ” of the trance, tho she was not only correct in 
the conception taken of this stage, but also used the expres- 
sion almost literally as Mrs. Sidgwick used it to describe this 
state. Mrs. V. lived near Mrs. Sidgwick and the problem 
was often a subject of conversation between them and no 
doubt Mrs. V. was familiar with the phrase “ waking stage ”’, 
as she knew all about the Report, and using the phrase “ wak- 
ing up” is a clear reminder of that, no less than the earlier 
use of the term “ automatists ” which she had used in life with 
cthers in the English group of investigators. The allusion by 
George Pelham and Dr. Hodgson to a “less deep trance”’ 
when this message about the monkeys in the sun came was 
also identical with the view here taken, in so far as the gen- 
eral conditions of the case are concerned, but the Report 
treats Sir Walter Scott as the direct control and the message 
was written, just as stated here by the communicator, and if 
it was in the “ waking stage” of the trance it was not re- 
ported in the record. At that time Dr. Hodgson had not 
understood the trance as he did a year or two later. The 
reference to Mrs. Piper is correct, but may be supposed to 
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have possibly been an inference from what had already been 
said about the case. But it was in the Phinuit régime and 
the explanation of the absurd message is perfectly rational 
and introduces the pictographic process directly as well as 
repeats the process mentioned by Mrs. V.; namely, that the 
picture came from minds about the communicator to the sub- 
liminal consciousness of Mrs. Piper. 

I may remark that it may be possible to treat the reference 
to the “ waking stage ” of the trance as a comparison with the 
conditions under which the absurd message was written, and 
not as a direct statement that it was the product of the 
“waking stage”, tho it takes the form of this direct state- 
ment immediately afterward. It is not necessary to urge this 
point, as the chief thing of interest is the process of explain- 
ing the confusion, and considering that Mrs. Chenoweth 
knows nothing of the incidents normally, betrays utter in- 
ability to do anything telepathically, and has never normally 
worked out the theory here presented, the situation is one 
which clearly vitiates Mrs. Sidgwick’s method of using such 
messages to discredit the spiritistic hypothesis or to defend 
that of the merely dreaming Mrs. Piper. In other words, 
nonsense is not an argument against the influence or stimulus 
of spirits. 

On October 25th I brought up the subject again with the 
expectation that Dr. Hodgson would give me an explanation. 
It was near the end of the sitting which had been taken up by 


G. P. (George Pelham) on another matter. I quote the 
following: 


You wanted R. H. (Yes.) What is it? Anything I can do? 

(Perhaps. I wanted Hodgson to explain how that absurd mes- 
sage about monkeys in the sun happened.) 

He wants to explain it, but he thought Mrs. V. did fairly well. 
What do you think? 

(Yes she did, and unless he wants to say more it will do.) 

They had discussed it together, for it was always one of those 
things that seemed to have no reason for being. 

Sometimes a strange sentence would come through, but it would 
be a repetition of something given at another place, and so the mind, 
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the subconscious of the light, got into the habit of expecting almost 
any foolish phrase to slip through and have a meaning, and it was 
impossible to differentiate between what might come from an outside 
influence or be suggested by distortion, &c. 


There are several points in this passage that are of some 
importance and are consonant with what has been said in 
other connections. In the first place the explanation which 
G. P. offers represents the same point of view and conception 
of what is liable to occur as the statement quoted as purport- 
ing to come from my wife, but which involves her as an inter- 
mediary. (Cf. p. 117.) It is the interpolation of something 
that may have been said elsewhere and irrelevant to the pres- 
ent situation. This occurred frequently with Dr. Phinuit. 
Then there is the recognition that the habits of the subcon- 
scious may permit to pass what otherwise it would inhibit. 
This is more or less a new point and includes distortion as a 
part of the phenomena. Mrs. Chenoweth has no such normal 
theory of the process. 

Now it may be said that I have no proof for all this and 
that | am quoting non-evidential statements in support of a 
theory. This is partly true enough. I do not give rigid 
proof for the truth of the statements quoted and cannot do 
it at present. But there are important elements of evidence 
connected with the phenomena. 

(1) Mrs. Chenoweth’s work has proved to be evidential, 
plentifully so, in the kind of proof that we desire for personal 
identity. (2) There is very little evidence that the subcon- 
scious ever interpolates or intrudes normal memories in the 
stream of communications. (3) Supernormal incidents are 
associated with some of the non-evidential ones and to that 
extent may stand sponsor for some probabilities regarding 
the source of the other statements. (4) The hypothesis I 
advance is supported by well known facts in both normal and 
abnormal psychology, in which stimulus, especially if the 
organism is in an abnormal condition, may be distorted in its 
effects beyond recognition. (5) Mrs. Sidgwick cannot pre- 
sent the objection under review because she gives no evidence 
in the normal or abnormal life of Mrs. Piper or in other and 
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independent cases for phenomena of the kind and ex- 
planations proved in them where there is no supernormal at 
all. (6) The proof that I give is the applicability of the 
hypothesis to the facts, as that hypothesis is suggested by 
other phenomena than those in question. Often the only 
proof that we have is the fitness of the hypothesis to explain, 
and when it is independently supported by other facts it has 
the right of a legitimate working theory. 

The consequence is that the whole series of statements, 
whether taken in their most superficial or their reconstructed 
meaning, have their absurdity easily explained by the conditions 
of communicating and their sudden interruption, and not wholly 
determinable by the dream states of Mrs. Piper’s mind. Suppose 
the pictographic process in the communicator’s mind, with the 
whole of its marginal associations irrelevant to the main stream, 
a condition which, as we have shown (p. 32), one communicator 
has compared to “a wild panorama’”’, and you have, with a 
mind like Sir Walter Scott’s, a fair conception of what im- 
agination might do in the transmission of images which may get 
tearful distortion both by the control—which is probably not 
Scott at all—and the subliminal of Mrs. Piper, especially at the 
point at which control is relaxing and the normal tho dazed 
functions of her mind are beginning to grip with the transmitted 
imagery. 

I do not know whether this conceivable explanation is the 
correct one or not, but I do know that Mrs. Piper’s “ dream” 
consciousness is not an adequate account of it. We require to 
know the stimulus that would set it going and Mrs. Sidgwick 
does not suggest any inciting cause. What she cannot account 
for is the combination of rationality and irrationality in the 
data given, and we cannot play fast and loose with the case at 
this point. If nonsense is the evidence for a “dream”’ state, 
rationality is the evidence for a better and normal state and you 
have to account for the fluctuation from one to the other or 
find either or both contents transmitted from the outside. In 
the mélée of such conditions as I have described I can well under- 
stand the mixture of sense and nonsense involving both trans- 
mission from the outside and interfusion with it from the inside. 
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That view has a sort of unity which Mrs. Sidgwick’s explanation 
does not have. 

But before we go farther with these absurdities we must 
remark on Mrs. Sidgwick’s explanation of the appearance of Sir 
Walter Scott. She admits that it did not have a spontaneous 
and subjective origin. She thinks it a telepathic acquisition from 
the fact that Dr. Hodgson had been reading Sir Walter Scott 
with intense interest a few days before, and adds to this an im- 
personating tendency of Mrs. Piper’s mind. Apart from the 
equivocations in the use of the term “ personation”’ playing fast 
and loose with its conscious and its automatic application, there 
is first the fact that Mrs. Sidgwick has not one iota of evidence 
for this kind of “telepathy”. I have discussed that sufficiently. 
But granting it, the thing that should be remarked is that such 
phenomena do not stand alone. It is not permissible to invent 
theories for a specific incident until we have proved their ap- 
plication in general to a class of similar and yet different inci- 
dents. This has not been done. Besides, it should be noted 
that the phenomenon of Sir Walter Scott’s appearance in this 
manner belongs to the class of coincidences which are repre- 
sented by apparitions of deceased persons to those who are 
writing their biographies. These latter are perhaps numerous 
enough to take special note of them. I have come across several 
without being able to get a proper record of them. Further 
there is a resemblance to getting a given communicator, not 
known to the sitter, by the use of an article. The appearance 
of a deceased person to a biographer is not a telepathic phe- 
nomenon. By itself we might explain it by “ suggestion’, but 
“ suggestion ” of this kind fails too often to attach any weight to 
it, and as hallucination is not invoked to explain the appearance 
of Sir Walter Scott in the trance of Mrs. Piper, it is unlikely 
that the two phenomena, the appearance of Sir Walter Scott and 
the appearance of a deceased person to his biographer, will have 
separate explanations when the phenomena are the same in kind. 

Sir Walter Scott, as evidenced by both his poetry and his fic- 
tion, was a wizard in the use of the imagination. Suppose that he 
was either more or less earthbound, as there is evidence that many 
discarnate persons are, and that he was himself, consequently, 
more or less in a dream state in this effort to talk about the planets 
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and the sun, whether purposely or involuntarily so, what kind of 
communications should we get from him? I do not advance any 
such hypothesis as a fact. We know too little either to affirm 
or to deny such a view. But it is certain that any imaginative con- 
ception that he might endeavor to transmit would inevitably 
become distorted, as fragmentary messages in the supernormal 
unmistakably tend to show, and we would have just such a mass 
of absurdities as is presented for our consideration. 

On the other hand, suppose it was not Sir Walter Scott at 
all, but some earthbound or insane spirit like Phinuit, who did 
not know who he was, but with crazy ideas of astronomy or with 
a purpose to deceive by communicating nonsense, we should 
get such accounts of the matter. Of course we do not know 
whether this view has any grounds for its belief. It, like the 
previously conjectured possibility, has to rest on the analogies 
with cases where there is evidence of earthbound conditions, 
which mean that the spirit is infected with hallucinations based 
upon his memories of terrestrial life and the consequent distor- 
tion of his imagination. All of this, if assumed to be possible, 
would be reinforced by the confusion in the supernormal which 
is provable and which goes to prove the existence of spirits. 

Do I believe that these hypotheses apply in these instances? 
NoIdonot. Nor dol disbelieve them. I do not know whether 
they are true or not. I could more easily believe that it was the 
dreaming of Mrs. Piper’s subconscious, were it not that the 
general work of that agent shows no evidence of being a spon- 
taneous creator of messages. It is only where the facts are non- 
evidential that we suspect such an influence. The evidential 
matter does not indicate it. On the contrary, it indicates the 
very opposite, and we cannot suppose that the supernormal is 
limited to evidential incidents and that nothing is spiritistic that 
is non-evidential. The line cannot be drawn arbitrarily. Be- 
sides, the confusion in the supernormal tends to prove the like- 
lihood of confusion in the non-evidential. If we add to this 
the manifold greater liabilities to confusion and nonsense in 
communications about conditions which may have few analogies 
with terrestrial life, we may well understand how these alleged 
messages from Sir Walter Scott might appear absurd to us, 
interpreted as they are in terms of our own physical existence. 
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They are absurd, of course, but they might have a meaning did 
we know the conditions under which they occur, and this would 
be true on the side of abnormal psychology as well as on the 
supposition that they are distorted messages from a transcen- 
dental world. I have known an evidential statement to get a 
true and rational meaning from the addition of two words to 
what was false and absurd. It is almost as difficult to believe 
that Mrs. Piper’s subconscious would be guilty of such absurd- 
ities as to suppose Sir Walter Scott guilty of them. There is 
certainly no content in her normal experience for the repro- 
duction of such nonsense, and it hardly comports with the hy- 
pothesis to suppose, as Mrs. Sidgwick does, a shrewd and almost 
infallible capacity for impersonation. So intelligent a function 
ought not to fall into such obvious nonsense, as the communica- 
tions stand. It is quite as easy to believe in an automatic condi- 
tion reflecting, but distorting, imperfect messages from another 
mind, especially of a kind that might not easily be expressible in 
our sensory terms. 

I should allude to the statement about the alleged communi- 
cations from Sir Walter Scott that they have no verisimilitude 
tothe man. She makes the same observation about Julius Caesar 
and other communicators of that stamp. The statement is 
made as an objection to the hypothesis of their presence. This 
is the position taken by the lay public generally, and I mention 
it to assert that it is totally irrelevant to the problem. Of course, 
if verisimilitude is present it is good evidence of personal identity 
on any theory. But its absence is no obstacle to the theory of 
their presence. If the conditions for communicating were the 
same as'in ordinary intercourse between the living the absence 
of the personal equation or of verisimilitude would be a fact 
against the presence of a particular person. But in this work 
it is nothing of the kind. The conditions are too complicated 
to expect any free transmission of characteristic touches of per- 
sonality. It never occurs with communicators at first and it 
would probably be far more difficult for ancients or persons long 
since dead than for those who have recently passed. At any rate, 
it is clear in both the Piper and other cases that it requires long 
practice for any definite verisimilitude to manifest itself. It 
took the Imperator group a long time to get this through Mrs. 
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Piper to any extent and still longer through Mrs. Chenoweth 
and Mrs. Smead. Now Julius Caesar, Sir Walter Scott and 
others had no such experience with the work and many indeed 
have had very little experience since death doing this sort of 
work. The Imperator group claimed, according to Dr. Hodg- 
son’s statement to me, to have been centuries training themselves 
to do the work. One who has not had experience at it might 
well have been guilty of the nonsense attributed to Sir Walter 
Scott until he could command the situation. We cannot take 
the layman’s position on this matter. We may have to deal with 
it, but it is not scientific to succumb to it in order to evade his 
ridicule or criticism. He is to be educated, not set upon a stool 
of authority. There is undoubtedly a problem here, but it is 
not for the layman to determine the conditions for its solution. 
It is not isolated nonsense that we have to explain, but its as- 
sociation with so much that makes sense, and the mere dream 


state of Mrs. Piper does not explain it, because it does not always 
explain the sense. 


[To be Continued. ] 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


The Assurance of Immortality. By Harry EMERSON Fospicx. 
The Macmillan Company. New York. 1914. 


It is difficult to review this little book. It is not written for 
psychic researchers, but for those minds that like philosophy and 
sentimental discussions of immortality. There is no hint in the 
book that the author ever heard of psychic research, tho he quotes 
Sir Oliver Lodge and he may have known that Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
ideas were suggested by his connection with psychic research. A 
long article might be written on the book discussing its position and 
its weaknesses, but it would not serve any useful purpose to do so. 
There is one point of attack which can be made very effective and 
that will be brought out in the following quotation. Speaking of 
the decline of emphasis on immortality the author says: 

“The reasons for this decline of emphasis upon the importance 
of the world to come are easily discernible. For one thing, the 
impact of new scientific information concerning the evolutionary 
origin of man and the intricate relationship between the mind and 
brain has shattered confidence in the certainty of life to come.” 

In this short passage the author correctly states the difficulty. 
It is the influence of scientific method and facts which has created 
scepticism. But does he resort to science for an answer to scientific 
doubts? Not at all. He returns to wallow in metaphysical and 
sentimental mire. He ought to know that scientific doubt can be 
answered only by scientific method and facts. But the whole book 
is taken up with the attempt to maintain the dignity of mind as the 
basis for believing in its survival and this dignity is based upon the 
assumption that nature is rational. He emphatically affirms that, if 
man is not immortal, the cosmos is irrational. But instead of point- 
ing out facts to us proving either that it is rational or that man 
survives death, he goes to the old and worthless arguments of 
philosophy and aristocratic sentiment on the worth of the soul to 
prove survival. This is no way to prove nature rational. You must 
prove that man survives as a fact to be sure that you have any 
reason for treating God as any better than matter. You must meet 
science with science. If science creates doubt you must make sci- 
ence answer it. Similia similibus curantur is the only logical prin- 


ciple of conversion and discussion. An appeal to sentiment is only 
an evasion, 











